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[PERMIT ME, MISS DENNIS,” SAID CAPTAIN KARSLAKE, POLITELY. “I HAD NO IDEA YOU WERE A DECORATIVE ARiI3T.”’] 


A PLAIN GIRL. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

A pay or two after my interview with Aunt 
J ulia uncle returned—w: in one evening 
quite casually, bag in hand, as I had done my- 
self. He was as much startled by my likeness 
te my mother as aunt had been. I found, 
though, that he was a man of very few words; 
bowed down to the earth entniy with all 
the salt taken out of his life by a continuance 
of misfortunes. 

My father’s so-called crime was the first 
blow. This had been followed up by loss of 
friends, lossof money, and being burthened for 
years by an invalid wife was also added to 
his troubles ; and I am sure, poor man, he was 
so bewildered with various earthly cares that 
he scarcely knew which way to turn. 

He was not old, not as old as I expected, 
but his hair was very grey. His shoulders had 
& hopeless kind of stoop, and his face a weary, 
careworn, blank expression. He did not stay 
long at home, but started off again, this time 
to Belfast, to make arrangements for dis- 





posing of the family plate—silver, I should 
say—which proceeding had been suggested to 
him in Dublin ; and he, poor man, had almost 
forgotten its existence. It had not seen the 
light for a long time, and was carefully stowed 
away in big plate chests, somewhere in regions 
below the house. 

‘“We will have it out and give it a good 
cleaning,’ said Maggie; “it will take the 
three of us and Lucy, if we ever get hold of 
her, a whole day’s hard work ;’’ and it did. 
We disinterred and unwrapped the articles 
immediately after breakfast, and it was quite 
six o’clock by the time that they were all 
polished up to a proper state of cleanliness 
and shininess, and were all arranged out—a 
most imposing show upon the table in the 
dining-room. We had to put a leaf in to 
make more room for them; we had to put 
some on the floor, some on chairs. Ther 
was a centre-piece, candelabra, two soup 
tureens, many salvers, casters, candlesticks, 
posset bowls, side dishes, a huge tea urn, some 
racing cups, tea-pots, cups, and sugar-basins, 
not to mention such small fry as forks and 
spoons, and sauce ladles, and snuffers. 


JERS 





The whole effect was quite dazzling, as we 
stood round and looked at our labours, and 
tried to apprise their value. 

The door was open, also the hall door, of 
course, and someone was standing on the steps 
peering in, looking greedily at the glittering 
display, and presumably reckoning up its 
value also. This was a beggar, a ragged- 
looking, able-bodied tramp, with an empty 
bag on his back, a fierce eye, and a whine. 

I ran to the door, and quickly slammed it ; 
and I remember peeping through the side- 
window and seeing him standing on the 
gravel gesticulating violently towards the 
house, in a very threatening manner, with a 
heavy black thorn stick. 

We put all our precious plate back into its 
various green baize bags and boxes, and felt 
that we had done a good day’s work, and that 
the moment the things were sent for they 
were ready to start. 

For two days nothing happened, but on the 
afternoon of the third Biddy, who had been 
out milking, came in to’ the dining-room quite 
suddenly, and said, “I wish the master was 
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at home with you; there’s one or two nasty- 
looking tramps a hanging round the yard 
this evening. I’ve sent them about their 
business, but I don’t like the looks of them; 
they are not like beggars. I'll just go out 
presently and shut and lock the yard gate, 
and it would be maybe well to have a lock 
on the windows—they are all open.” 

The castle was a lonely place. We had no 
neighbours, no man about the place—the 
only approach to one being Patsey the mes- 
sage-boy, who went for the post, cleaned boots, 
and made the mule’s toilet, and he slept in 
the distant village at his own home. 

We looked at one another in silence for 
some few seconds; then I got up and went 
straight over to the open French window, 
closed it, and ran home the bolts. That was 
one safe. I then went and locked and barred 
and put the chain up on the hall door, saying 
half joke, whole earnest,— 

‘* We had better be sure than sorry.” 

Whilst i Janie went roumd@ on 
their part every window fast, it 
was well they did, as events turned out. 

“ Now, Biddy, I’ll go with you and leek in 
all the empty outheuses,” I said; “ : 
will lock the yard amd be quite comf ior 
the night.” 


m.. {vot with ego he ms sa, si looking : 


into one p ‘ 
tables, the wash-house ; the 
were 


the long si 


cellar had pbéen » and 
empty. 
I walked along into the big coach-hogse. It 


was empty, tog. Wasit? No! dots 
out I saw croughed behind the door 
of a man! ind 

Thad sufficient ce of mi to 
straight out, ag if ri had seen nothi 
quite deliberately—but, oh, how my was 
beating! 

Biddy was standing in the middle 
yard, snd T walked quickly >. to hep. ome 
said in a low weiee. « Pake notice, byt there 
isa man behind the coach door, 

As I spoke she uttered a horrified exelama- 
tion, and, turning, I saw him co of his 
hiding—coming towards ws. He a knife 
in his hand. We had a start of gay twenty 
yards, and maade use ef it. Oh, how we ran 
to the scullery, and it, and then into 
the kitchen, and were ly in fame to secure 
the door! if there had been omly one of us 
he would hawe forced hig way jm before the 
key was turmed; but Baddy’s weight held the 


door, and I locked it, belted it, barred it. 
He was in a kind of , that had 
a little glazed wi into the 


kitchen, and here this man’s face 
appeared, brandishing his knife,and uttering 
the most fearful threats if we did not at 
once undo the bolts and let himin. ‘If not, 
our blood be on our‘own heads.” 

He looked absolutely fiendish, and, to add to 
our alarm, Maggie and Janie screamed out 
that two men were trying to force in the 
dining-room window. I knew that the back 
door was safe, and I ran to help them. 

Yes, two men—wretches with black crape 
over their faces—were actually in the act of 
smashing in the glass with a big stone, and 
inserting their long arms to reach the bolts. 

I ran for the carving knife. My courage, I 
am thankful to say, rose to the occasion, and 
screamed to the man who had his arm inside 
that I would cut it off. 

I suppose I looked in earnest, for he pulled 
back his fingers for a second, and then with 
might and main Janie and I closed the 
shutters, whilst Maggie ran to the drawing- 
room, and not a moment too soon. What a 
mercy it was that something had prompted 
me to bolt all the windows and lock the 
hall door before commencing to search the 
yard! Only for this, these wretches would 
have had us at their mercy. It was the plate 
they had come for. 

‘“‘Hand us out the plate!” they yelled, 
“that’s all we want. Give over every ounce 
that’s in it, or it will be worse for you. If 





you don’t we will cut your throats from ear 
to ear and burn the house to ashes. So make 
up your minds,” 

We held a hurried consultation, and cheered 
each other up, by declaring that the house 
was pretty secure now, and that we were not 
going to be frightened in that way—to doany- 
thing so foolish. All the shutters were barred, 
the doors bolted; there was really nothing to 
fear. 

We went out of the dining-room, leavin 
the men howling at the window, and lock 
itafterus. If got in there it would not 
do them much We then did the same 
to the library, the drawing-room, and all 
those on the ground-floor—except the kitchen. 
Here we found Biddy standing before the 





window, in hand. 
oe Phce's ao that,” wesaid. ‘“ We 
will block up that easily with a heavy meal 
chest,” which we did; as we had just 
settled it into its , a terrible onslaught 
was made on the ki door—an onslaught 
that made it creak badly, stout old door as if 
we There's fome af, them, mies,” whispes 
Biddy, “and I o one of them is alle 
Max at the Cross.” 
deen po y ” she ah 
oO ye a : g 
fhe keyhole; but aif she was 
* See, Miss p Bag of his 
boots, Do you then ng 
as she & huge pair of pac 
ard’s 
“I don’t think ‘ou, 
y, no matter | ut 
the hoa tem ee . 
a 8 rey, 
Becomes ante 
ia * “we 
don’t know how to load or fire aad 
* But I do,” I said. gave 
me lessons last Christmas. I used to fire at 
@ mark, and I’m not at alla bad shot. Show 
where to get it at once; I can fixe it off in 
fhe teandtrghtn them if Tendo meting 
“ Faith, then, they’ze not so easily fri 
heard 


it 
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tear the house 
hind them, and there is not one 
og nigh us before Paddy and 

ow morning. I’m thinking, Miss Jani 
des, it would be as well to let me spake to 
them fair and aisy, and give them what they 
are r through the window.” 

a never | ’’ cried Jane and Lin a breath ; 
‘that would be encouraging burglary; and, 
besides, we have the best of it—they can’t get 
in.” 

‘“‘ They seem to have gone away, too ; there’s 
no sound,” said Maggie, listening in the hall. 

“‘ Oh, divil a fear of that. They are only 
plotting some rale mischief,” said Biddy, 
‘“‘ and here is Lucy coming down to see what 
all the work is about.” 

‘*The mistress sent me to ask what is 
going on, young ladies, and if there were any 
visitors down stairs.”’ 

In low voices we imparted to the trembling 
Lucy that the visitors were four cut-throat 
looking tramps come after the plate. ‘‘ But you 
must keep it quiet, Lucy,’’ we said, ‘‘ she must 
not know ; there are double doors to her reom— 
lock yourselves in, Tell aunt we are playing 
hide and seek,” I said, ‘‘and so we are, an 
persuade her to take a sleeping draught.’ 

Lucy promised to do what she was told, and 
presently departed, looking very white and 
frightened, and we four in the kitchen held a 
whispered council of war, Maggie now and 
then stamping up and down the stone flags in 
uncle Richard’s s; but there was not a 
sound outside, although we strained our ears. 

“They have gone away for the present,” 
said Biddy ; ** they are in no hurry, they know 
tiey have the whole night before them. One 


e 
i 


of us ought to slip out and get away to the 
village and tell the polis.’’ 

Yes, this was an excellent idea, but who was 
to go? Loffered. I was swift of foot; but I 
did not know the short cuts as well as 
Maggie or Jane, and then I was the only one 
of the garrison acquainted with the use of 
fire-arms. 

No, my going was not to be permitted. In 
the end Biddy volunteered, the more readily, 
perhaps, as she had a sweetheart in the force ; 
and after a long parley and many misgivings, 
and peepings, and cautions, we unbarred a 
window very gently, and Biddy, in her blue 
cloak well pulled over her head, stole out, 


barefooted. 
The ing moon would soon be up sufii- 
ciently to sho i 


w her plainly to the skulking 
baer so sol ieed Uneeached her as 


as we , and watched her 
jong ix the caches a7 4 Tee h, 
among some shrubs, was: 
of si Then we barred up the window 
rate ae the diselight, spank. 
we speak. 

ig chicaeen eae eathon y- 


py bing nig nema sheking the wind 
ss on Wy did ‘ in low 
sash fortoate, 

* Which door we ” 
said another ee aoe 

let ug in or not.” 
-_, Bbis wan— the kitchan will be the 
aisiest, it’s ; 

‘Phe hall ong is, a aay Ay at gona 


up, and stood like 
% of the kitchen 
ert 2 fine movement of Jane's chair 

“ So you are there, and Biddy Mowe, 10° 
I give you all wan more chance, just to save 
trouble, for it’s enly that. Hand out them 
purty silver things, the dishes, and noggins, 
and mugs, and we will say no more; we cap 
reach them through the window.” 

‘‘We know every wan that’s in it,” said 
another voice, ‘‘so keep none back, and give 
us the green for the convanience of 
carrying them”’—at this a loud laugh. “If 
you don’t, we just give you five minits to 
make up your minds; and we will break in 
the doors as easy as old firewood, and cut all 
your pretty little throats, and take every 
etal wind we on lay hands on, and ther 
burn the place to the ve avel,”’ 

“Are on coming with thet si yer?” roared 
a voice after a pause. 

“No,” I screamed, “never, and the first 
man into this house I shall shoot!” , 

“You wouldn’t be the first o’ the family 
that shot a man,” yelled a voice, “and anny 
way I don’t believe there’s a goon in the 
house, and a woman with a goon is no harm. 
Fire away, boys, they have had their 
chances.” 

A furious onslaught on the back door now 
commenced. It was stronger than they 
thought. We dragged over the heavy kitchen 
table, piled a big chest on the top of that, 
with a fi 
as we the door, we co see 
actually the gleams of the hatchets as hey 
hewed away at it from the other side, and, al- 
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though it "might stand, the monstrous four 
men with crowhaas and axes would soon have 


it down. 

“It will last perhaps ten minutes,” said 
Neggic, with desperate calm; ‘“‘ we will lock 
the 


r on the other side and defend the 


castle. Stay, the plate is all up there now. 


They won’t get much in these rooms, and all 
the doors are . Let us get upstairs and 
make the most of our time.” 


Jane was. trembling 
nowonder. I did not feel nearly as frightened 
then.as I did afterwards, or as when we were 
expectant, Then,as we sat round the kitchen 
fixe, action fired my pulses, as their blood- 
curdling awful threats had fired my fury. 
The stairs were gradually winding, stone, and 
very narrow—two people abreast would be a 

COZe. 

e hurried up, our movements naturally 
accelerated by the smashing blows audible on 
the peek aa bony ne Hr with fear, 
awaiting us on nding. t was asleep, 
her double doors closed. We made use of 
Lucy to help us.down with a big chest of 
drawers, an old sofa, which we placed across 
the angle of the stairs, and.all four working 
as it were for their lives. In five minutes we 
had erected a bawricade all but impassable, 
and that nothing but desperation at their 
elbow could have made possible to four young 
women like ourselyes. I had loaded the re- 
volver, and it Jay on the step beside me in 
readiness, on the stone steps. As I sat here 
I felt that all eur lives nded most 
probably on my nerve and steadiness of aim. 
I would firelow. I didnot wish to take any- 
one’s life, but I was resolved to hit if I could. 

As I sat there, clasping my hands tightly 
together, my heart throbbing very very fast, I 
heard the hack deor go down with acrash, and 
a roar of triumph accompanied its fall. They 
were in. J involuntarily put out my hand 
and took up the pistol, and looking round at 
the three faces behind me, said, with the in- 
tention of keeping up their courage,— 

“They won’t get up here so easily. That is 
only the outside in comparison.”’ 

Now begun a violent hammering at the door 
leading from the kitchen to the hall. it did 
not stand leng, for it was prized off its hinges 
in less than two minutes, and by the light of 
two guttering candles on the cabinet we made 
out (for we had, of course, extinguished our 
lights) no: less than six men, all with crepe 
tied over the upper part of their faces. 

“So you are up there, my beauties?” said 
the man that had been spokesman hitherto. 

“ Aye, and the plate is up there too,’ said 
another, ‘There was a muttered kind of con- 
sultation, and then a man said,— 

“You had better come down, for we have 
firearms, and will pick you off like sparrows.” 

‘‘That’s John Connor’s voice—the wretch,” 
whispered Maggie. ‘‘ No fear of him, he never 
shot a crow.” 

There was at this instant a shot fired up- 
wards, and a lot of smoke nearly choked us 
with the smell of gunpowder, but none of us 
were hit—we were too well sheltered. Another 
had the same effect, and now a rush was made 
under the smoke up six or seven of the steps. 
There were.four men pushing at one barricade 
With might and main, and one, assisted by 
those behind him, was actually clambering up 
with a knife between his teeth. Now or never 
was my time. 

“Stand back, or I’ll shoot you!” I cried. 
A guffaw from the hall was the only answer, 
and leaning over, I steadied my aim quite as 
coolly as I could and fired—fired at a man who 
was helping up this wretch. With a loud’oath 
and a kind of scream he tumbled over back- 
wards, and the other with him. My shot had 
taken effect, and I sat down with my smoking 
revolver in my hand, feeling, I must say, 
rather sick. 

The oaths and curses and threats from the 
hall were too fearful. I had wounded one of 
them above the knee, and he was consigning 
me to the most fearful place after he had done 


for me, 


ing from head to foot—and | 


To carry the stairs by a rush was the next 
idea, and with the hall-mats used as a kind of 
shields against my bullets—necessity is the 
mother of invention—they charged us once 
more. As I rose and became, I suppose, 
visible, I felt a sharp sting in my shoulder, 
and instantly afterwards a loud report. 
I had been hit, but not badly. I fired 
off three chambers after the other recklessly, 


and as the smoke filled the narrow staircase I | 
seized a heavy chest from the top of the! 


shutter, and with M 
harled it after them. 
told or not I could not say, but the coast was 
clear once more, and there was a complete 
cessation of hostilities for fully ten minutes, 
then I beheld a great bundle of hay and 
another of straw—the mule’s provender being 
carried in. Fora moment I failed to see the 
meaning of this move, and then it dawned 
upon mein all its horrors. They were going 
to burn us eut! But luckily for us, ere this 
kind intention could be carried into execution, 
there were other and many voices in the 
kitchen—in short, 1 welcome party coming to 
our rescue—about ten of the neighbours, four 
of the “polis” and Biddy; but our besiegers 
had been sharp enough to open the hall door, 
and through it they fled, leaving nothing 
behind them but their hatchets and their crow- 
bar, and actually carrying away the wounded 
man, for the track of bleod 
all across the gravel and across into a shrub- 


ie’s and Janie’s help 


bery,and, strange to say, favoured by the dark- | 


ness and their intimate acquaintance with the 
ins-and-outs of the premises they all got away 
scot free. 

The reaction after this terrible night was of 
course very considerable. For days we did not 
get over our dreadful experiences. My 
wound was a mere graze—nothing more. 
Nothing had suffered excepting the buck door, 


but the story was the talk of the county. It | 


was actually put in the papers, and made a 
most sensational and romantic appearance 
under the head of ‘‘ Gallant defence of a house 
by three young ladies.” J was the heroine of 
the adventure. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue plate, the cause of our dreadful experi- 
ence of being besieged by six housebreakers, 
was shortly afterwards sent off to Belfast, 
and turned into a very substantial pile of coin 


hether the shots had | 


was seen next day | 


'me. “I had no idea,” smiling, ‘“‘that you 
bees wr “ : ne 99 
were an artist—a decorative artist ? 

“No!” I answered, jumping down and 


' speaking brusquely. ‘‘ One lives and learns,’’ 

looking {then interrogatively at him and his 
comptunion, as much as to say, “ Your busi- 
ness, please?” 

“My friend, Mr. Jervis,” he said, inter- 
| preting my glance. ‘‘We have come over to 
mquire after you and the other yeung ladies, 
after your most successful defence of this 
| place last week.” 

‘Oh, yes! By Jove, Miss Dennis, every 
' one is talking of your pluck; you winged one 
of them, too; you ought to have a medal!”’ 

|; “Yes!” IT replied, looking at Captain Kars- 
| lake; ‘it wasa very good thing for us that I 
; learnt how to load and fire a revolver from 
' Colin Maxwell; only for that I do believe we 
' should all have been murdered. But won't 
you come in?” recollecting my manners. 
‘No, not by the door but the window, push 
ing it back, and feeling thankful to see the 
/ empty drawing-room looking very cool and 
| fresh and pretty, with plenty of flowers, our 
new chintzes, tables, and some old china we 
lhad mended and patched, and that made a 
very good show. “If you will wait,” I said, 
“I will tell my cousins ;” and I rushed away 
into the dairy and said, ‘“‘ Maggie and Jane, 
there are two officers in the drawing-rocm, 
come in at once;’’ divesting myself of my 
apron and unpinning my dress. ‘‘ They 
caught me painting the door. I knewone of 
them before, Captain Karslake. Biddy, some 
water, quick, to wash my hands, and Lucy is 
to bring in afternoon tea, silver tea-pot (we 
kept one then), bread-and-butter, [cake, und 
clean eps.” 

I wsued my orders all in a breath and then 
stopped. 

‘““We can’t go in,” said Maggie, making 
frantic passes at her curly hair. ‘“ We axe 
not dressed.” 

‘Oh, yes! you will do very nicely. You 
would never go and dress, you look quite neat ; 
imagine the guy that I was!” 

“We scarcely know how to talk to stran- 
gers,” said Jane, hanging back. 

‘‘ Well, if you won’t go in I won't,” I said. 
“ Uncle is out, and they may just sit there til! 
they feel inclined to go away.” 

Impressed by such an awful threat my two 
cousins gave in, and came timidly after me 
into the drawing-room, and found that 
| they still had the faculty of speech., ‘ca 





of the realm. came in too, and the visit went off well. 
Uncle came home looking a little more | Conversation became general. After we 
cheerful. He had invested in a new coat and/had discussed the distance from Boskell, 
hat on the strength of his success—and every | the different roads that led there, and had 
night he now barred every window himself, | related by special request all our experi- 
and paraded the out-door premises, revolver in fences at the hands of the six men with 
hand. The fame of our exploit had gone | blackened faces. We even! showed them, by 
abroad; a few old neighbours came to call | special desire, the staircase, and Jane and 
and eyed me with undisguised curiosity, Maggie were so warmly eloquent on the sub- 
calling me “ Miss Deane,” | ject of my valour that I felt quite uncom- 
I was as busy as ever in the garden and | fortable and shy. 
about the house. I liked to have always | 
something on hand, whether it was hiving | two brave defenders of our country might 
bees, or making jam, or, as it happened in the | like to look at the garden and the fruit—our 
present case, painting (not any nice little | pears and plums were still holding out, des- 
sketch in water-colours, oh, no!). I was stand- pite of our weekly consignments to the town. 


+ 


By way of a diversion I suggested that the 





ing on a chair, with my cotton dress turned 
up carefully round me, an apron and @ sun- 
bonnet, with a little can of paint in one hand 
and a brush in the other, painting the hall 
door % nice warm brown. 

I suddenly heard steps coming across the 
gravel, and thinking it was uncle, I called 
out,— 

‘Look here, Unele Dick, what do you 


think of this, or shall I give it another coat?” | 


There ,was no answer, but a sudden halt, 
and, it seemed to me, smothered laughter. I 
turned slowly round, paint-pot in hand, and 
nearly tumbled off the ‘chair when I beheld 


Captain Karslake walked behind with me, 
Mr. Jervis in front between my cousins. fe 
was a very genial, boyish youth, and they 
seemed to be very much at their ease now. 
!I hospitably picked a lovely: pear, a Louise 
Bonne, with my own fair hands. 

“ How much is this ?’’ he said, significantly. 

“ You must forget that day, blot it out of 
| your mind,” I said, becoming scarlet. | 
“ But supposing that that is impossible? I 
| think I never saw you look so nice in your 
| life as in that funny get-up.”’ 

“Not at all a compliment,” I exclaimed, 
| with a toss of my head. ‘*Do you mean to 





——— andjanother officer, who had | say Il eok best in the character of a girl of 
evi 


tly come to call, and was grinning (the 
latter) from earto ear, and no wonder. I was 
a nice object. 
‘* Permit me, Miss Dennis,” said Captain 
Karslake, politely taking my appliances from 


| the lower orders?” 


‘No, no! you did not look that, I assure 
ou. Anyone could see——” 
“There, there, never mind, we won't talk 


‘about it. Tell me something I want to know 
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very much, Tell me about Colonel Kant—is 
not that his name?” 

You mean our colonel ?’’ rather stiffly. 

“‘ I suppose so.” 

* What do you wish to know?”’ 

“‘ Where is he?”’ I asked, tersely. 

“He has just gone away on three months’ 
leave.’” . 

“Oh! Has he always been in the 29th 
Hussars ?”’ 

‘* A good many years. Yes, he was in them 
before I joined.” 

‘“‘ And how long ago was that?” 

“Twelve years; I fancy he has been in the 
regiment something like twenty.” 

‘¢‘ What other regiment was he in?” 

‘I’m not certain—the Queen’s Own Greys, 
I think. Do you know him?” 

“No, Ido not, but I should like to know 
him very much.” SoI would, for I was re- 
solved to bring him to justice. 

‘“‘He is a handsome man,” said my com- 
panion, with but ill-disguised annoyance and 
an air of would-be indifference. ‘‘ That is,” 
correcting himself, ‘‘he has good features 
still, and has been very handsome in his day.”’ 

‘Yo this I made no reply. I could tell by 
some subtle sign that Captain Karslake did 
not like Colonel Kant, and was not pleased at 
all at the interest I evinced with regard to 
him. It could not be that he was a little 
jealous—could it? and that he was beginning 
to think that I was not such an awful girl after 
allt I had found out all I wished to know 
and changed the conversation, and after 
another turn round the garden the two officers 
took their leave—with reluctance, I could see 
—and asked, as they departed, if they might 
come over again, also if they might send us 
tickets of invitation for their regimental 
sports, which were to take place within the 
next ten days. To this we could not make 
any reply one way or another; uncle’s move- 
ments were most erratic, but as far as we 
ourselves concerned, we were only to happy to 
accept their kind invitation. 

‘‘Tf it’s a chaperone,” said Captain Kars- 
lake, “Mrs. Evans, the |wife of our senior 
major—a connection of mine—will be very 
glad to drive over for you and fetch you, and 
we will walk over early next week and see if 
we cannot prevail upon Mr. Bourke to 
accompany you.’’ 

Then they went away, leaving us in the 
garden—leaving also a biank, if the whole 
truth must be confessed. 

At first Aunt Julia would not hear of our 
going to the sports, but gradually we worked 
upon her by gentle degrees, and when it came 
to her, saying, ‘‘ Even if you did go, girls, you 
know that you have nothing to wear,’’ we 
felt that, to a great extent, the day was gained, 
and she began to,interest herself in our 
toilets. My London dress was still quite re- 
spectable—I did not paint and weed and churn 
in it—and the others had their serges; but 
then, hats and gloves! 

‘Oh! my dears!” she cried, “you must see 
yourselves that it is nonsense, and quite out 
of the question. Don’t you?” 

But we failed to see it in that light at all. 
Maggie was a really good milliner. We had 
some spare money—we would take the mule and 
cart. Here my aunt screamed, in the excite- 
ment of the moment; we had let the cat out of 
the bag with a vengeance. There was ab- 
solutely nothing for it but to stick to it boldly. 
We would go early in the morning with the 
mule and cart. No one would see us; we 
would go by the town road, leave it with 
Patsey well outside the town, and shop to our 
heart’s content. 

Aunt Julia groaned, but succumbed, and the 
programme was carried out triumphantly ; 
the result being hats, trimmings for said hats, 
and two nice pair of gloves—really, as I said 
to myself, wonderful gloves for Boskell. I— 
thanks to my first-thought—and my bag was 
well supplied, but mine were too small for 
either of my cousins. 
vt We looked ‘surprisingly nice,” to quote 
Aunt Julia, as, when the happy day arrived, 








Mrs. Evans came to fetch us in her roomy 
waggonette, with its fine pair of horses. She 
was a charming and (if perhaps too candid, 
too open) handscme, well- woman, who 
was very delightful to all of us, but specially 
empressé to me. 

Why was this? She did not leave me long 
in the dark on the subject, for when we were 
arranging our hats and veils in various mirrors 
in her most dainty drawing-room she said to 
me,— 

‘*Come here into my drawing-room, and I 
will settle your hat. I only wanted to have a 
— word with you alone. Perhaps I am 

oing wrong to speak,’’ and she paused, and 
half-closed the door. 

I gazed at her in bewilderment. What was 
she going to say to me? 

“T have heard so much of you, Miss 
Dennis !”’ 

‘Of me, Mrs. Evans?” 

“Yes, of you; and how courageously you 
ran away from an old millionaire in town 
sooner than marry him at the last moment. 
I’ve heard, of course, of how you shot the 
burglar. I assure you that you are quitea 
heroine in my eyes! I was longing for an 
opportunity of making your acquaintance; I 
have heard so many things about you too. I 
admire you immensely, but not so much as 
someone else—my -——’’ 

She paused, and then went on,— 

‘““My cousin, George Karslake. He is a 
very good fellow, and, as I daresay: you know, 
he is head over ears in love with you!” 

‘“*Mrs. Evans,” I exclaimed, ‘show can 

ou!” 

“Hush!” she returned, “ it’s quite true; 
and I hope you will be better than that horrid 
Scotch girl who jilted him. But there,” kiss- 
ing me, ‘there, don’t be angry with me; but 
I’m so fond of George, and there, I hear him. 
He has come for us, and so has Jack—that’s 
my husband. We must not keep them wait- 
ing,” half pushing me before her out of the 
room as she spoke. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


I re.t exceedingly embarrassed after hear- 
ing the piece of news Mrs. Evans had just 
imparted to me. 

I told myself that it was pure imagination 
on her part, and that already even during our 
very short acquaintance I noticed that she 
spoke too much on the impulse of the moment, 
and much too unreservedly, taking, as it were, 
all the world into her confidence. 

She was quite wrong about Captain Kars- 
lake—quite. All the same, the hint she had 
given me made me feel very curious and look 
very red in the face, and speak in a very con- 
strained voice. 

When we met in the drawing-room we were 
to walk down to the cricket-field, where the 
games and sports were to take place, and I 
manceuvred to have Major Evans, a little bald 
man, with heavy eyes and a squeaky voice, 
for my escort, thus leaving Captain Karslake 
and Mr. Jervis to the girls. Very nice the 
girls looked as they walked before me down 
the steep streets of Boskell, paved with dread- 
ful three-cornered stones. 

I felt a thrill of pride as I surveyed their 
hats, in whose manufacture I had had more 
than one finger. They quite held their own 
(if not more) alongside of that magnificent, 
expensive, and probably London structure 
that adorned the crown of Mrs. Evans’s—I be- 
gan to think—rather giddy head.! 

The band was playing, tents were erected, 
flags flying, and crowds of carriages. were 
drawn up outside the ropes, and the said ropes 
were lined with swarms of country people, 
who had been allowed in to see the fun. 

There were four races—donkey races, tent- 
pegging, tent-pitching, throwing the hammer, 
jumping, and all the performances usual in 
such sports. The sack race, the wheelbarrow 
race and the three-legged raced evoked tumul- 
tuous applause and roars of laughter—the 


donkey-race especially. 





One donkey kicked off his rider at least ten 
times, being a long way the most spirited 
jackass that I had ever seen. The perseve. 
rance of the would-be rider, who, nothing 
daunted, would chase and mount Neddy again, 
to be again sent flying, was so ludicrous to me 
that I laughed till I cried, and the tears rolled 
down my cheeks. As I turned away to find my 
a easy matter nowadays) and to get 

old of my handkerchief I noticed a man, 
who was sitting on the wall of the field, with 
his legs dangling down, not convulsed with 
oo like everyone else—no, no—looking, 
as far as I could see, as grave as a tombstone, 
and watching not the donkey-race, but me, 
He was a common man, and wore his hat 
very pulled over his eyes, and he was not 


young. 

Could he have been one of the housebreakers, 
I thought, as I returned his gaze. As I did 
so he at once plunged his hands into his 
pockets and drew out a pair of goggles, and 
— put them on. Then my fears were 

ispelled—then I knew him at once—he was 
Tom Kirby, the mad stone-breaker. 

‘* Miss Dennis, you are missing all the fun,” 
said a voice atmy elbow. ‘ What on earth are 
you looking at that queer old character perched 
on the wall?” in a tone of surprise. ‘“ You 
can see him any day. But look at this dead- 
heat between the two brown donkeys. That 
fellow will be off—yes; and the one with the 
lop ears wins in a walk! Oh! I don’t know 
when I’ve laughed so much — my sides are 
quite sore. Come along, and let me get you 
a cup of tea,” said Mr. Jervis. 

Captain Karslake did not notice me; he 
was making himself very ble to Maggie, 
doubtless because I had given him a little of 
my ‘‘ Glenmore” manner, and be as rude and 
as snubby as I used to be at the Maxwells. 

He scarcely came near me all day, but he 
looked at me more than once with a glance of 
swift critical inquiry that said quite plainly,— 

‘What on earth is she driving at now? 
What have I done?’”’ 

After all, what had he done?—nothing. Why 
should I lose all my‘day’s pleasure on account 
of a few foolish, idle words spoken by Mrs. 
Evans ? 

I would fifty times rather talk to him, with 
whom I had so many acquaintances in com- 
mon, to put it on the lowest ground, than to 
Mr. Jervis, or to the half-dozen other young 
men to whom I had been introduced in the 
course of the afternoon. 

After the sports we strolled back to bar- 
racks, had a kind of substantial high tea, and 
Major Evans and Captain Karslake under- 
took to drive us home; the latter drove, and 
invited me to share the box-seat. 

Why should I not? Why cut off my nose 
to spite my face ?j 

It was a lovely soft evening in early October, 
the woods were just turning to red and brown 
and orange, and there was sufficient crispness 
in the evening air to warrant my polite com- 
panion wrapping me up very carefully and 
very deliberately in one of Mrs. Evans’s warm 
shawls. 

The three in the body of the waggonette 
enjoyed themselves much, and told stories, 
and gave riddles, and made a great deal of 
noise, laughing and talking; we on the box 
were more silent, but still we contrived to 
have rather serious conversation. 

We got upon the subject of engagements 
—how, I do not know—and my companion 
said,— 

“It’s a strange thing that there is an odd 
similarity in one way about you and me, 
Miss Dennis?” 

“ How do you mean? Weare not the least 
alike.” 

“No, no! I’m not so vain as- to presume 
to think that. I mean in our—shall I call 
them love affairs ?”’ 

“Call yours what you please,” I returned, 
expressively ; “there was not one atom of 
love about mine. I never permitted it—Mr. 
Bellamy never expected it. I don’t know 
what love is, but you need not deny that 
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you were head over ears in love with Lily 
Norton !” 

This was plain speaking, and Captain Kars- 
lake made no answer beyond giving the off- 
horse a very wicked flick of the whip—perhaps 
as deputy for me. 

“ You don’t deny it, do you?” I reiterated. 

“No; and I don’t deny that I was a fool.” 

“Oh! I suppose then all people who are in 
Jove are what you call fools?” 

“No; I should be very sorry to think so.”’ 

“Then why were you an exception?” 

“ Because if I had not been an infatuated 
Hiot I a have been very rich, only I 
would not think it was all put on on her part- — 
that she did not care a straw about me.” 

“Then why did she say yes?” I asked, 
bluntly. 

“ Perhaps because I may be a baronet some 


a And will you?’’ 

I was worse than a barrister for asking 
questions. 

“TI suppose so, if I survive my uncle 
Anthony.” 

- she would have been Lady Karslake?”’ 

“ es.’ 

“Then, perhaps, you have not so much 
money as—as—the other ? ”’ 

“No; nothing like it.” 

“Still you have not told me in what there 
is such a similarity between us.” 

“It’s not a similarity exactly; it is just 
this. I. have been jilted by a girl—my sweet- 
heart—and you have done the same to yours.” 

“Don’t call Mr. Bellamy my sweetheart, 
please.” . 

“No, not if you don’t like it; but all the 
i were within sixty minutes of being 
his wife, were you not a 

I shuddered involuntarily, and said nothing. 

“ He won’t try matrimony again in a hurry, 
{ should say,” said my companion, with a 
short laugh. 

“Nor you either,” I retorted, rather un- 


guardedly. 

“ And Miss Dennis?” 

“ Never ; no, never again.” 

“Oh! yes, all young ladies say that, but 
they don’é mean it.” 

“ Don’t they !’’ I echoed, indignantly, “‘ but 
Ido; and if any girl had had pees dreadful 
time of it as I had, being engaged to such an 
odious creature as Mr. Bellamy, they would 
say never, never, never again. I to feel 
as if I was going to be hanged; and when I 
sat in the room with him alone I used to feel 
us much afraid of him as if he was a cobra or 


* What ech 

_. ‘What a charming experience! I wonder 
if Miss Norton’s feelings were the same with 
regard to me?”’ 

“Oh! no; you are not like him; you know 
that as well as I do, and are only fishing for 
me to say something nice te you; and I will 
tell you this much—we all thought you were 
ten times too good for her, and had a lucky 
escape. Girls know girls best. She is a 
horrid, sly, mean, treacherous young woman, 
and a fearful flirt.” 

“Thank you, Miss Dennis. I suppose you 
wish me to lay these sober truths, as a kind of 
balm, to my lacerated feelings. And now I 
shall tell you a truth on my side. Iam quite 
morally convinced that, in spite of all you 
have said about never, never, never, before a 
year has gone over your head you will have 
vhanged your mind. You will be Mrs. Some- 
body. All men are not Mr. Bellamys.”’ 

‘The remembrance of him and his hateful 
attentions, and being trotted about as his 
Jiancée, is not my only reason for saying that I 
will never marry. There is another,” I said, 
in a low voice. 

“Oh!” in a rather blank tone. 

“ T would never be any man’s wife, because,” 
and I stopped. No; why should I reveal 
vur family secret? Probably, for the matter 
of that, it was already known to him. “ Be- 
cause,” and my voice died away. 

“Is there a woman in the case, as usual ?” 
he asked, sarcastically. 





** No.” 

‘“‘A man?” in a tone of expecting anything, 
however bad. a ae : 

“Yes; but I have nothing to say to it my- 
self, and it may—yes, it may be all cleared up 
—e day; but, on the other hand, it may 
not.” 

“You speak in riddles. You are as mys- 
terious as that old hag who told our fortunes 
on the moor in Scotland. Do you remember 
she said that they were bound together.’’ 

‘She talked nonsense—rubbish.”’ 

‘* All the same, we have seen a great deal of 
one another ever since, have we not—not to 
speak of our having been married ?”’ 

“‘Never mind bringing that in, if you 
please.” 

“Supposing it had been as they wanted to 
make out—the real thing—what would you 
have said now?” 

“What is the use of asking stupid ques- 
tions?”’ I returned, shrugging my shoulders. 
“Tt was a joke. And here weare. Mind how 
you turn the corner of the tower.”’ 

‘*T’ll come over again some day next week 
with some books I promised your cousin 
Maggie.” 

As he said this a queer, unpleasant pang 
shot through my heart. Could it be jealousy ? 

“ And,” leaning his head down quite close 
to my hat, “as to all that nonsense you 
talked about never, never, never, and there 
being some reason in the background, you 
must excuse me, Miss Dennis, if I say that I 
am perfectly certain that that is all a joke.” 

(Te be continued.) 








WANTED AN HEIRESS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Gwenpotine Massey was standing on the 
stone terrace that overhung the river, dream- 
ing idly in the pleasant summit twilight, when 
the plash of oars fell upon her ear. A light 
boat shot under the terrace, and its occupant, 
after securing it to an iron staple, ran up the 
steps, and stood beside her. 

The object of Gwendoline’s thoughts and 
maiden meditation had suddenly taken bodily 
form in the person of Arthur Joscellyn. 

“TI hope I have not startled you, Miss 
Massey?’’ he observed, as he noticed the 
sudden rose-blush in her cheek, and the sur- 
prised look in her soft deep eyes. ‘I thought 
it would be much nicer to come by water on 
such a lovely evening than by road or rail, 
4 la Pickford.” 

“ You were quite right,” she replied, with a 
smile. ‘‘Onecan at least escape the universal 
dust and enjoy a breath of cool air on the 
river. You did not startle me only; as you 
ran up the steps it brought the balcony scene 
from Romeo and Juliet to my mind; I’m sure 
I can’t tell why.” 

A painful feeling of self-consciousness swept 
over the girl as she spoke, and made her wish 
that she had paused before uttering those 
foolish, impulsive words that might be wrongly 
interpreted by the one to whom th « ywere ad- 
dressed. But she could not recall them, and 
Arthur Joscellyn took advantage of t he opr or- 
tunity to puy her a neatly-wordedc omy liment. 

“T should make but a poor R»n20,° he 
said, tenderly; ‘‘but you are a very >». 
among Juliets. The mostcommonplace min 
must needs become eloquent when my‘ia: 
love to you, Miss Massey.” 

The speech did not come from the mans 
heart, if was only a set, formal affair. Never- 
theless, it bore the stamp of truth when it 
alluded to Gwendoline’s rare beauty. 

Tall, slender, supple, with the lovelight 
shining in her stary eyes, and the cool breeze 
gently ruffling her golden hair, Gwendoline 
might well have rivalled Juliet, or any of 
those who have ns Shakespeare’s 
sweet heroine, in f. outhfulfairness. Yet 
she failed to wake any love or genuine admira- 
tion from Arthur Joscellyn, although he was 
about to ask her to share his life. 


Ethel Dare’s dark loveliness, her diableric 
and sparkling endless variety of mood, were 
far more attractive and pleasing to him than 
Gwendoline’s sunny, spring-like, girlish 
beauty, and gentle sympathetic bearing. At 
the same time he acknowledged to himself that 
the latter would make a very graceful, devoted 
wife, one with whom it would not be difficult 
to live on easy, harmonious terms. 

“Ts Mr. Massey any better to-day?’ he 
inquired, finding that Gwendoline vouchsafed 
no reply to his last speech, beyond a rosy 
flush. 

“Yes, a little,’’ said Gwendoline, rather 
sadly, ‘‘ but he is still very weak, and I am in 
constant fear of his having another fit. The 
doctor thinks it would kill him. Are you 
going in to see him now, Mr. Joscelyn?”’ 

“« Presently,” replied Arthur Joscelyn, bend- 
ing over her and imprisoning her small 
jewelled hand in his own long muscular 
one. ‘ Before seeing your father I have to ask 
you something, Gwendoline. My future life 
will depend entirely upon your answer.” 

The fair head drooped, and a tremor of 
mingled awe and happiness shook the girl’s 
aualie frame. He was about to propose to 
her, to crown her whole life with joy 
and gladness. What had she done that 
this king among men, to whom she had given 
her love, should single her out from among so 
many others, to place his heart in her keeping ? 
she asked herself, in sweet, graceful humility. 
Poor child! she little knew what an unfair 
exchange was being made! In her case 
ignorance meant bliss, the folly of wisdom was 
reserved fora future occasion. 

‘Do you care enough for me to become my 
wife?” he continued, pleadingly. ‘‘ Gwen- 
doline, will you link your fate with mine, and 
by so doing, make me the happiest man in the 
world? I know that in aspiring to you I have 
been guilty of more or less erg eres but 
what will not love dare in order to obtain its 
object? Do not keep me in suspense, dearest, 
let me know the best or the worst at once. 
Tell me, am I more to you than any other 
man living? Ican endure no half-measures ; 
with meit must be all or nothing.” 

The handsome face, thé pleading eloquent 
eyes, the soft trainante tones, did their work 
only too well. As his strong arm encircled 
her, Gwendoline turned suddenly towards 
Arthur Joscellyn, and buried her face on his 
shoulder. 

‘ Letit be all then,’ she murmured gently. 
“ Arthur, I can hardly tell when I first began 
to love you; but, on that dreadful night when 
I stood on the shore, praying for your safe 
return in the lifeboat, I knew that if you 
went down all my happiness would perish 
with you.” 

He kissed her with a pang of remorse at 
his heart, for the deception he was practising — 
upon her. But remorse is not repentance, 
and he had no idea of undoing what it had 
cost him too much labour to achieve. In 
return for her love he would be very kind and 
attentive to her when they were married. 
That is to say, if it survived the rude shock of 
finding that she had really been married for 
her money, that her husband regarded her in 
the light of a good speculation. 

“I do not deserve to becared for to suchan 
extent,” he remarked, with a great deal 
of truthfulness, “but I am very glad 
to know that you love me, Gwennie. I have 
fe't dreadfully jealous of other men sometimes 
when you were present, not feeling sure of the 
»lace 1 held in your heart—Doctor Eyre, for 
instance. You cannot tell what murderous 
thou ;hts have passed through my mind when 
he has been hanging round you, engrossing all 
your attention.” - y 
Gvnioline laughed, and Vincent Eyre 
would ardly have cared to hear her reply. 

« Poor Dr. Eyre!” she said, pityingly. “I 
do like him very much, Arthur, only he 
frightens me sometimes ; he is so stern and so 
earnest for a young man. He tries hard to be 
like the rest of us in society, but he never 
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an odd dislike to him, and he is not to come 
here again.” 

“So much the better,’ he replied. “I am 
not very fond of him myself, I wonder what 
your father will say when I tell him that I want 
to rob him of his only danghter? Will he 
have me shown to the door, after the fashion 
of a stage-parent ; or will he relent and give us 
his blessing?” . 

‘“* Papa has never refused me anything yet,” 
said Gwendoline, shyly. ‘I am quite sure 
he would not stand in the way of our hap- 
piness, Arthur. Besides, he likes you, and we 
have everything to hope and little to fear from 
him.”’ 

“T may not have a sufficiently large income 
to satisfy him?’ said Arthur Joscellyn, in a 
tone that implied the very opposite to what 
he said, “Yon are such a wealthy little 
woman, Gwennie.”’ 

‘*Do you know my money has been quite a 
trouble to me when I have thoughtabout it ?”’ 
said the girl, in a burst of happy confidence. 
‘It seemed at one time asif if must always 
stand between me and love, making me hard 
and suspicious. How was I tell whether my 
wooers were seeking me for myself or for my 
money only. Then you came, Arthur, and 
you were so rich that my foolish fears melied 
away like snow before the sun, and I knew 
that love was mine.at last. Not that I care 
for your money, dear, only so far as it proves 
to me that your love is pure and disinterested.” 

Again that sharp pang of remorse shot 
through Arthur Joscellyn’s heart, while the 
voice of another girl crying, fondly, “Be true 
to me, Archie—only be true to me, and all will 
come right in the end,” seemed yet to ring in 
his ears. 

“It would not be a difficult thing to love 
you for yourself alone, child,” he remarked, 
twisting the rings round and ronnd on her 
slender fingers, ‘‘ unless a man had already 
lost hig heart.” 

“In that case he would be committing a 
cruel wrong if he attempted to make another 
woman his wife,” said Gwendoline, quickly. 
‘‘But it is not so with us, Archie, and when 
we are married we shall neyer settle down 
into a fashionable greove, haying each our own 
circle of friends, and list of 2gements. 
Such an existence would be intolerable to us 
both. We will be Darby and Joan—enjoying 
one life together, and doing what good we can 
to others at the same time.” 

‘* Yes, we'll live in Arcadia and keep sheep, 
if you like,” he replied, mentally reselying to 
do away with the Darby and Joan idea as 
soon as possible after marriage. 

Domestic bliss possessed hut few attractions 
fer Arthur Joscellyn. In every respect he 
preferred his club, and frequent visits ta de- 
lightfal country houses, where all the guests 
were free to follow their own sweet will. But 
it would not do to enlighten Gwendoline with 
regard to his tastes and habits until she had 
actually become his wife. 

‘I am not a very patient fellow,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ and a long engagement would be very 
trying to me, ou must do your best, 
Gwennie, to persuade your father to——”’ 

‘* Papa is coming now,” interrupted Gwen- 
doline, with a slight start, “Qh, Archie, 
what will he say to us?”’ 

As Percival Massey came through the open 
window on to the terrace Arthur Joscellyn 
drew Gwendoline’s arm through his arm, and 
turned to confront him. 

“ My dear! what does this'mean ?’’ inquired 
the tall, stately, grey-headed man, glancing 
from Arthur to his own daughter, but without 
any symptoms of displeasure. 

‘*T hope you will not accuse me of taking 
an unfair advantage, sir,’ replied Arthur 
Joscellyn, quietly, ‘I am aware that I ought 
to have come to you in the first place, but my 
anxiety to receive my sentence from Gwen- 
doline’s lips is the only excuse I can plead for 
not having done so.”’ 

‘‘Indeed!’’ remarked the financier drily. 
‘*Young people of the present day seem to 
have a talent for settling their own affairs 


without any intervention on the part of their 
elders.” 
‘Gwendoline has promised to become my 
wife,” continued Arthur Jogcellyn, boldly. 
We only need your consent, sir, to endorse 
that promise; I trust is will not be with- 
} 17 99 


Seeing that we love each other so dearly, 
papa, I am sure you will not refuse to sancti 
one engagement,” chimed in Gwendoline, 
placing one hand upon her father’s sleeve with 
a little pleading gesture. 

‘‘ Were I to do so, pet, I suppose you would 
be making a runaway match with this daring 
young gentleman,” said Percival Massey, 
pleasantly. “I may as well submit with a 
good grace to my loss, which will in every 
way be his gain. The whole affair is rather 
sudden and unexpected, Mr. Joscellyn, but, 
since I must sooner or later give my r 
into another man’s keeping, I shall do so with 
less regret when the time comes, seeing that 
you are to he my son-in-law. I haye no 
objections whatever to urge against Gwen- 
doline’s choice.”’ 

Arthur Joscellyn felt wildly elated as he 
uttered some indistinct words of gratitude in 
return for Percival Masgey's fawourable 
reception of his suit. Thus far it had heen all 
smooth sailing with him, and he was not the 
sort of man to trouble himself much about 
breakers ahead. 

The lovers were considerately allowed to 
pass the rest of the evening. together without 
any interruption, 

When Arthur Joseegllyn had.taken leave of 
his fiancée her father, Percival Massey, 
watched his craft disappear round a bend of 
the river with mingled regret and relief, 

“He will be here for ever now—morning, 
noon, and night,’’ reflected the great man, 
resignedly. ‘The place will never be free of 
him ; a lover becomes.a great pest when once 
he has obtained the tal consent to carry 
on his woeing openly. But I am thankful, 
very shania #2 think that he has proposed to 
Gwennie. is rich, and he to a 
good family. If the inture has. anything up- 
pleasant in store for me my child, as ur 
Joscellyn’s wife, will he safely provided for. 
I am growing nervous and superstiti in 
my old age; nothing short of a mirpcle could 
revive the past and bring.certain ugly facts 
connected with it to bear against me, and yet 
it is always best to be on the safe side, It 
will be a glad day for me when I give heraway 
at the altar, much ag I shall miss her sunny 
presence in my home.” 

A long comnecenee with Arthur Seqcellyn 
respecting his future prospects ap nt 
income only served to confizm Horival 
Massey’s previously-formed ideas, of the young 
man’s great wealth. Arthur Joscellyn, with 
not a penny to his own in the world, 
talked largely of the fortunes left to him by 
his mother and aunt, of Sir Algernon Camoys’s 
estate that might one day beeome his, and 
even hinted at a liberal marriage settlement. 


He contrived to blend truth with falsehgod | ap 


in such a dextrous manner ag almost tq deceive 
himself, 

As he entered into details regarding the in- 
vestment of the money that he had long since 
spent, a daring, reckless spirit took possession 
of him, and prompted him to commit him- 
self yet more deeply in the statements he 
made. 

He had great faith in Paul Welford, and he 
looked to that gentleman to give an appear- 
ance of reality to his assertions, and to help 
him over the crowning difficulty of the mar- 
riage settlements. Once married to Gwen- 
ddline the dreaded explanation must take 
place, and the sooner it could be got over the 
better for all concerned ; at least, so reasoned 
Arthur Joscellyn. 

But other eyents were about to dovetail 
themselyes in with his carefully prepared 
plans, as they not unfrequently do when least 
expected. 

He presented himself at the Laurels one 


—————— ny 
ing with him a telegram he had received trom 
his uncle’s servant, informing him that the 
baroneé was dangerously ill, and wished to gee 
him at once. ore 
lt was the first communication of any kind 
that Arthur Joscellyn had reegived from his 
unele for seyeral years, although he took care 
to conceal the fact from the Masseys. 

He wished eT to think of him as being 
on the most friendly terms with Sir Algenon. 
To be thus called away at a moment's notice 
gave him a pleasant sense of self-importance, 
He took leave of Gwendoline and started on 
his journey, full of hope and wonderment as 
to its probable result. 


CHAPTER X. 

Sim Atesrxon Camoys’ estate near Shrewsbury 
was one of the largest, and might have been 
made one of the finest, and mest remunerative 
throughout the county. But the baronet had 
grown miserly and grasping in his old age, 
and, for lack of necessary improvements and 
repairs, his property had deteriorated greatly 
in value. 

Camoys Hall, a grey, stately pile of building, 
ivy-grown, eastellated, had a dreary neg- 
lected appearance, standing in the midst of 
the large park, from which the graceful deer 
had long singe vanished, together. with many 
of the old ancestral trees. Timber fetched a 
high price, and Sir Algernon had not scrupled 
to spail the beanty of his park and avenue in 
order to swell his already enormous income. 
Why he d gare to amass money the 
baronet hardly knew. He had no pleasure in 
spending it himself, and he had quarrelled 
with his few remaining relatives, for whom, 
with the exception of Arthur Joseallyn, he en- 
tertained not the least affection. But the 
habit of accumulating large sums and hoarding 
them greedily had gon upon him, and he 
could not shake it off. It was a sore trouble 
to him that he would be compelled to leave his 
precious pelf behind him when he died. 
Arthur Joscellyn, as he drove up the avenue 
under the arching elms and limes that the 
wor ’s axe had mercifully spared, felt 
rather relieved iy oot pooner to > 
unele’s summons separate him 


for awhile | Gwend 95 and to 
ation orp a. bri an Lng onerous 
C @ ne . 
hi —~ 4 this i 


was uph g loye toa 
girl with wh he was not really in love, even 
when the girl a and & 
lovely face. It w easier to 


so m 
carry the courtship on by letter than whev 


ually in her presence. 
ef pes of his prize; .he had ob- 
tained Percival Massey’s consent. to the en- 

ement, and it was with a feeling of security 
a relief that he had left his fiancée and 
hastened away in obedience to the summons 
that promised him at least a spell of freedom. 
For awhile he might drop the mask and 
abandon the hateful task of keeping up false 


aces, sia 
as the baronet about to Ahan his mind 
e 


with regard to the dapoeel to} roperty, 
Arthur wondered? t if he wished to 
effect a reconciliation with his nephew pre- 
yions to making the latter his heir? Would 
the ruined spendthrift ever be able to call 
himself master of that goodly mansion and 
those wide-spreading fertile acres? : 

If so—but the mere conjecture gave rise to 
so many remote possibilities, keen, nseless Te- 
grets, and uneasy feverish longings, that 
Arthur dismissed it from his mind at once, and 
determined not to forestall any good thing the 
future might have in store for him. 

He was admitted by the old butler, who had 
grown grey in the service of the Camoys. 
Amos Gordon’s wrinkled face worean unusua 
expression of pleasure and gratified expecta- 
tion as he greeted the young man, whom he 
had not seen for seyeral years. . 

“Eh, but it’s pleasant to see you agai, 
Master Arthur!’ he said, with a ring of wel- 





morning at an earlier hour than usual, bring-! 





come in his quavering voice. “It reminds 
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me of old times, when you used to be here so 
often. ‘The place has seemed dreadfully dull 
without you. Sir Algernon will be glad to 
hear of your arrival. He’s asked for you over 
and over again since I sent off that there 
tellygram.”’ 

“Ig my uncle any worse, Amos?” inquired 
Arthur Joscellyn, quickly. 

“ He isn’t much better and he isn’ much 
worse,” said the oldman, solemnly. ‘“ He’s 
much abeut the same as he was when he told 
me to send for you, sir. I felt thankful 
enough: to get the order, and I went off at 
wunst to tellygraff, lest he should change his 
mind again, and say I wasn’t to go. Sick 
folks are so uncertain.” 

“It was kind and thoughtful of you; Amos ; 
but you were always friendly towards me,” 
rejoined Arthur Joscellyn, gratefully. ‘Do 
you know if the Cavendishes have been sent 
for as well?” 

“Not a bit of it, Master Arthur,” said 
Amos, with a sly chuekle; ‘not a bit of it. 
Sir Algernon. can’t: abear them. I believe 
he’d sooner give all his money to found an 
asylum for mad dogs than let that branch of 
the family benefit by it. You are the only 
one he has asked for, excepting Mr. Vellum, 
the lawyer, since he was first taken ill.” 

“Phen I had better see him at once,” re- 
marked Arthur Joscellyn. ‘It will not do 
to keep him in suspense now that he isso ill.” 

“Won't you take some refreshment first, 
sir, after your journey?” inquired Amos, 
persuasively. 

“No, I don’t want anything just at present, 


I would rather see my uncle and break the ice | 


with him first of all. 
same room, Amos ?”’ 
“Yes, sir,’”’ replied the butler, as he pre- 
ceded Arthur Joscellyn up the wide staircase. 
“ Things inside the house don’t change much, 
whatever they may do outside. If I might 
make so bold, I’d advise you not to be put out 
if Sir Algernon should be rather disagreeable 


Does he still occupy the 


and snappish in his remarks when he first sees | 
| turn your attention in that quarter, Arthur. 


you. He can’t help it, you know, sir, and 
that’s what I always says to myself when he 
has flung something at me, or used more rough 
words'than usual. ‘ It ain’t you, it’s your liver,’ 
I says, and that’s the best way to take it, 
after all.” 

Arthur promised to display unlimited pa- 
tience towards the sufferer, but he: felt some- 
what nervous as the faithful old servitor 
ushered ‘him into the large, well-furnished 
bed-room oceupied by the sick man. 

Of iMness in any shape or form he knew 
but tittle, and he disliked the idea of comin 
in contaet with it. More than all, he dread 
a scene. 

But he need not have alarmed himself on 
that-score. The tall, wastediold man, sitting 
erect in the centre of the great canopied bed, 
supported by pillows, had all his faculties 
about him, and was by no means likely to 
give his nephew an emotional greeting. 

Sir Algernon had in his time been a very 
handsome man. Even now there was a 
thorough-bred look about his “fine age- 
sharpened features and frosty blue eyes, 
while his scanty grey hair and long flowing 
beard added to the venerable appearance that 
distinguished ‘him, 

A prim, blaek-robed nurse left the room as 
Arthur Joscellyn entered it, merely requesting 
him in a whisper not to talk too much to the 
patient, or to allow the latter to become 
excited, 

‘Well, Arthur, so’ you’ve found your way 
to Camoys Hall at last,’’ said the baronet 
extending a thin white hand to his nephew. 
“What are afraid of ?” he continued, 
sharply, as Arthur Joscellyn approached him 
and took his hand with studied gentleness. 
“My hand is not made of spun glass, and I 
don’t bite.’* 

This little ebullition of temper served to 
reassure the young man, since it proved to 
him that, sd far as his usual unpleasant 
manner went, his unele was very much alive. 


‘Tt isnot my fault that I have stayed away 


a | 











from you so long, sir,’’ he replied quietly, | 
sitting down by the bedside. “ You thought , 
proper to fonbid:me the house, and I was not | 
likely to disobey you by coming without an 
invite.” 

“No, you’re as proud as Lucifer,” snapped | 
Sir Algernon. ‘I may eat humble pie, and 


' send: for you if I want to see you, although I 


am more than three times your age. Much 
you would have cared had I died with only 
strangers around me.” 

“I did not know of your illness till yester- 
day,” said Arthur Joscellyn, ‘and, had I done 
so, I could not have told that you wished to 
have: me with you again after our disagree- 
ment.”’ 

“We should not have disagreed but for 
your wild, disgraceful conduct and spend- 
thrift. ways,” replied his uncle, reproachfully. 
‘“‘ T hate a spendéhrift even more than I hate 
a libertine. You are not to imagine that be- 
cause I have expressed a desire to see you that 
I am going to leave you a lot of money to 
make ducks and drakes with. But the place 
seemed lonely,and I thought you might as 
well be here looking after the estate during 
my illness, and seeing that I am not rebbed 
right and: left, as idling your time away in 


town, Im all probability I shall not leave, 
”» } 


: 


you one fa: 
‘“‘ Then I shall - have no legacy duty to pay,” 


said the young man lightly. He might be, 


weak and. unprincipled, but he was not a 
sycophant, and he had never toadied to Sir 
Algernon in the hope of one day becoming his 
heir. The baronet, knew this, and it rather 
tended to increase the liking he felt for his 
nephew than otherwise. 

** ¥ou axe vastly independent,’ he remarked, 
with a cynical smile on his thin lips. ‘‘ Have 
you come into another fortune lately ? ”’ 

‘¢ Well, hardly, but I shall gain a nice little 
dot with my wife when I marry,” said Arthur 


Joscellyn, carelessly. 


‘‘ When you marry !”’ repeated the Baronet, | 


wonderingly: “I never thought you would 
You have kept your engagement very quiet. 
Tell me about your fianeée. Does she belong 
to a good family ?”’ 

‘I believe the Maaseys can date back to the 
Conquest,” continued his nephew. ‘I am 
——. to Gwendoline Massey, the only 

u, 


and heiress of the well-known finan- | 


cier. Of course I think her everything that 
is charming, and & ought not to give an 
opinion ; but most people unite in saying that 
she is a very lovely girl.” 

‘And a very foolish one, or she wouldn’t 
have chosen you,’ said Sir Algernon, grimly. 

But Arthur Joseeliyn could see that he was 
pleased and satisfied. 

Worldly wisdom, was the baronet’s strong 
point, and he felt more inclined to look 
favourably upon his nephew, since the latter 
had done well for himself from a matrimonial 
point of view. 

“ ¥es, the Masseys are a good old family,” 
he remarked, musingly, ‘‘and you ought to 
think yourself a fortunate fellow, Arthur. 
Percival Massey is supposed to be enormously 
rich. I didn’t give you eredit for such wise 
discrimination and practical policy in your 
choice of a wife. My opinion of you has gone 
up several degrees since hearing of your en- 
gagement. Perhaps, if I get better, I shall 
go up to town on purpose to be introduced to 
Miss Massey.” 

“IT am glad that my engagement meets with 
your approval,” said hur. ‘Shall I go 
downstairs now? The nurse said too much 
talking would be bad for you.” 


(To be continued.) 








A TRULY courageous man may be very much 


‘afraid; but he can never act the part of a 


coward. When the crisis comes he will nerve 
himself to action, and prove not that he is 
fearless, but that fear is his servant, not his 
master, 


TWO GOLDEN CHAINS. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER VII. 


*€ Gome, tell me where the maid is found 
| Whose love can live without deceit, 
And I will range the world around 

| To sigh one moment at her feet,” 


| Y am no longer bound to Arthur, I am 
free,’ Evelyn tells herself the morning 

‘after the ball. “He has been harsh and un- 
just. I begin to think he has forgotten. me 
when he suddenly appears and calls me faith- 
less, It was. he, not me, that snapped the 
golden chain that bound us together.” 

| She wishes fervently that she had never met 

| the colonel, for she has a strange presentiment 
that he will ruin her life, 

He is very gentle to her, and is more atten- 
tive than ever after the ball. He attends her 
at garden-parties and picnics, and Mrs. Drum- 
mond and Alec agree that it will end with 
wedding bells. 

Yet, Evelyn is not happy, although she 
laughs louder than she ever did before. She 
feels feverish and irritated at times, and now 
and again in the whirl of gaiety a white, 
accusing face comes before her. 

| _ She has been six months with her aunt, and 
they go to London for the season, and our 
heroine is presented to the Queen. 

As she drives away from Buckingham 
Palace she fancies she sees Arthur’s face in 
the crowd; but she is not sure, for the car- 
riage goes quickly by. 

In the evening Colonel Hawtrey comes to 
their house in Grosvenor-square and finds 
| Eyelyn alone, 
| “This is fortunate,” he says, looking round 
, the room. ‘I find you alone, Evelyn.” 
| In another moment he takes her hand—shx 

cannot draw it away. She would rise and 
quit the room, for she knows what he is going 
' to say, but her limbs fail her. His eyes hav: 
the same effect on the girl as a snake on « 
small bird. 

| Ashe gazes on her a shiver goes through 
: her, and the colonel sees by her dilated eyes 
| that she is in his power. 

| “Evelyn,” he says, as he takes her face be- 
ween his hands with an air of authority, “1! 
love you tenderly—truly! ‘Will you be my 
wife!” 

———" 

The word slips from her lips in 9 moment 
| Next moment the colonel showers kisses upon 
| her beautiful face. 

She is glad when Mrs. Drummond enters 
| the room, for she feels afraid of this passionate 
| man. 

How glad she is when she retires to her own 
room! When alone she throws herself on the 
bed, and bursts into tears. 

“T have ruined my life!’’ she sobs. ‘I do 
not love Colonel Hawtrey. Would to heaven 
that I could resist his influence! ”’ 

On the following afternoon Alec enters the 
room in an excited state. 

‘‘ What in the world is the matter?” asks 
Mrs. Drummond, in surprise. She is never 
excited or flurried. 

‘A terrible accident on the railway down 
at Greenhollow ! ” replies Alic. 

“Why, anyone would think that you knew 
one of the injured persons.” 

‘So I do,” replies Alec. ‘‘ Arthur Dornvar 
is terribly injured—not expected to live.” 

“ Arthur Dornvan,” cries Mrs. Prummond. 
**T don’t know the name.” 

‘*He is better knewn as Arthur Tressillion,”’ 
replies Alic. ‘‘He had money left him on 
condition he took his uncle’s name. Henry 
Tressillion, his mother’s brother, left him 
money on condition he took that name. Not 
a name to be proud of; that is the name of 
the scoundrel that ran away with our poor 
sister. How I hate Lester Fairburne! Ha 
he been more kind, more indulgent, my poor 
sister would never have been wronged.” 

** Alec, look what you have done?” cries 
Mrs. Drummond, for Evelyn had fainted 


} 





dead away. 
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‘“* I didn’t know she was in the room,’’ says 
Aleg, the picture of consternation. 

Mrs. Drummond believes that Evelyn has 
fainted away because she has heard of her 
mother’s sin; but it is the news of Arthur's 
accident that has caused it. 

Evelyn soon comes to her senses, and when 
conscience returns realises how dear Arthur 
is to her. 

“Now you know why we dislike your 
father,” observes Mrs. Drummond. “If he 
had not neglected her she would not have run 
away.” 

Evelyn tells her aunt that she is very ill, 
and desires to lie down, and when alone comes 
to the determination of seeing Arthur. He 
is dying, and she must be by his side. She 
had picked up the broken chain, and, as she 
pressed it to her lips, a shower of passionate, 
repentent tears fall on the poor little love- 
token. 

She takes her aunt’s maid, Hadly, into her 
confidence, and asks her advice. Hadly is of 
osm temperament, and is in love her- 


“You might ge disguised as a Sister of 
Mercy,” says Hadly. ‘I'll manage to get the 
dress. A lady, a Sister of Mercy, is lying ill, 
and the servant is a great friend of mine.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


* Stay stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Home- keeping hearts aze happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care.” 


Heuer is needed badly at Greenhollow, and 
many doctors hasten to the spot, and there 
are one or two ladies who volunteer to nurse 
the wounded and dying. and among the latter 
is a Sister of Mercy, with a deathly white 
face, who wears a pair of blue spectacles. 

lt is Evelyn, and as she looks round at the 
besutiful scenery that surrounds the little 
wayside 1ailway-station she can hardly realise 
that suffering and death are near at hand. 

But she realises the bitter truth when she 
enters the large barn that has been turned 
into a temporary hospital. Then she hears 
the hollow groans of those in pain and sees 
the ghastly faces of the dying; but above the 
groans of pain she hears her own name uttered 
in feverish tones. 

“ Evelyn! Evelyn!” 

Then he is still alive ! 

She rushes to his side, her heart beating 
wildly, and a thrill of horror goes through her 
as her eyes fall on Arthur. His face is con- 
vulsed with pain, his eyes are staring and 
glassy with fever. 

We will not waste words in telling how 
Evelyn nursed him through that terrible ill- 
ness. Suffice it that she has the satisfaction 
of seeing him on the road to recovery. 

At length her work is ended, and she must 
soon leave Greenhollow. Arthur is now per- 
fectly rational and able to be moved to 
London, and Sister Mary has promised to 
take him there. 

** How good, how unselfish you are!’’ cries 
Arthur, breaking the long silence, as they sit 
alone in the first-class carriage. 

“Not so unselfish as you think,” returns 
Evelyn. 

“Your voice sounds sweetly familiar to 
me,"’ in puzzled tones. “It reminds me of 
happier days.” 

hey are crossing a viaduct over a beauti- 
ful valley, and below is a winding stream. 
Says Arthur,— 

‘*Look, Sister Mary ; how picturesque that 
ivy-covered house looks through the trees !”’ 

The Sister of Mercy bends forward, the 
blue spectacles fall from her face—she is 
recognised | 

“Evelyn!” 

And Arthur, weak from recent illness, looks 
as if about to faint. 

Needless to say how Evelyn makes her 
peace with her lover, forgetting the colonel, 
forgetting everything but the present moment. 








A radiant smile lights up her face when she 
gives him back the slender gold chain. 

Arthur asks no questions. It is enough for 
him that she is by his side. Her being here 
shows that she loves him, and he is con- 
tented. 

During their journey Evelyn learns more 
about him than she has ever known before. 
He is poor, because he has a reckless younger 
brother who is always in trouble, and whom 
he has to keep constantly supplied with money 
lest he should resort to dishonest means to 
obtain it. 

He breaks off as he is telling her this to ask 
in rather hurt tones,— 

“Why is it you never answered my 
letters? ”’ 

“Your letters!”” Evelyn repeats, in be- 
wilderment. ‘‘ I never a letter from you.” 

They are speculating how the letters :could 
have gone astray when the train steams into 
the London terminus. 

Evelyn has secret anxieties, with which she 
would not trouble Arthur for the world. How 
does she know that her aunt will take her 
back after her hurried flight, while if she goes 
to her father they may stop her allowance. 

There is one consolation, and that is a t 
one. Surely after all that has happened the 
colonel will not hold her to her promise. 

Arthur goes to his friends, after giving 
Evelyn his address, which she does not tear 
up this time, and the girl stands alone in the 
railway station, wondering what to do next. 

Then she looks down at her dress and 
wonders if its owner will help her. 

There is no harm in trying, and she has 
nowhere to go. So she takes a cab and drives 
straight to the house of the Sister of Mercy, 
her heart fluttering a little at the boldness of 
the step. 

Mrs. Marriot, or Sister Adelaide, the name 
by which she is known, is convalescent. Her 
illness, caught in one of the slums of London, 
has been long and tedious. She is reclining 
on a couch when her strange visitor is an- 
nounced. 

Directly Evelyn sees her pale beautiful face 
she knows this woman is to be trusted, and it 
is not long before Sister Adelaide has drawn 
from her the story of her life. Evelyn keeps 
nothing from her, not-even her terror of the 
colonel, and the curious fascination he seems 
to exercise over her. 

Mrs, Marriot listens with a flush on her 
usually pale cheeks, and when she has finished 
speaking says softly,— 

‘* My child, I think there are brighter days 
in store for you; but you must be brave. I 
will send for Colonel Hawtrey, and you shall 
tell him the truth, and he’ll set you free.’’ 

‘‘I dare not,” says Evelyn, shrinking back. 
‘- If I see him he will conquer. It is useless 
for me to try and resist his will. You cannot 
understand how I feel, or you would know that 
I am powerless when his eyes are upon me.” 

‘If you refuse I can do nothing for you,”’ 
Mrs. Marriot says, and Evelyn sees she is dis- 
pleased. 

‘‘T’ll do anything you wish,” the poor girl 
cries, bursting into tears. 

She knows her own weakness, knows that 
directly Colonel Hawtrey crosses the threshold 
the-old spell will come over her. 

Colonel Hawtrey knows her weakness too, 
and comes to keep the appointment with the 
triumph of one who is sure of success. She 
is alone when he enters the room, and he takes 
her trembling form in his arms. 

‘‘You cruel girl to leave us all in this 
suspense; but I'll never let you out of my 
sight again. We will be married in a week, 
so that I can look after you.” 

Evelyn looks up at him—looks up and tries 
to speak. At last she says in a low, strained 
voice,— : 

“You cannot want to marry mestill? I 
went away to nurse the only man I ever cared 
for. You would not marry a woman who does 
not love you?” 

‘*I do not care for anything else so long as 
you are mine,” he says, passing his hand over 


her head with a mesmeric touch. ‘ Love will 
come in time, and for that I am content to 
wait. What is the use of struggling when 
you must give way in the end?” 

“ It is quite useless,” Evelyn says, drawing 
a long breath; “I am wretchedly weak. 
When you are away from me I shall hate both 
you and myself; but now—now you have con- 
quered !’”’ é 

“ My wife ! ” 

“No, not your wife, Colonel Hawtrey,”’ cries 
a cold, hard voice, and Sister Adelaide stands 
before them. ‘ Not your wife, because I claim 
that title,” 

“ Adelaide!” 

The colonel springs forward and catches 
her by the arms, while Evelyn looks on in 
bewilderment. 

“You thought me dead,’’ Sister Adelaide 
says, with a cold smile. ‘I was dead to you, 
but for the sake of this unhappy child it has 
suited me to come to life again. Leave her 
in peace, and I’ll do the same to you.” 

Colonel Hawtrey seems to have forgotten 
Evelyn’s very existence, as with bowed head 
and white, agitated face he passes out of the 
room,and leaves the two women together. 

‘ Child, you are free,” says Sister Adelaide. 
‘‘He’ll never trouble you again. Long ago, 
when we were young, we loved and married; 
but our i was a mistake. He left me, 
and I, knowing he wanted to be free, let him 
think I was dead.” 

** Won't you go back to him?”’ says Evelyn, 

softly. 
‘“‘He does not wish it, nor do I,” returns 
Sister Adelaide. ‘“‘ You cannot kindle fire 
from ashes. No, we will each go our separate 
ways.” 

Sister Adelaide la bitterly as she 
speaks, and Evelyn feels that she dare not 
continue the subject. She is eet grateful to 
the woman who has saved her from herself, 
for she feels that she would have yielded but 
for Sister Adelaide. 

Evelyn finds her aunt and uncle quite ready 
to forgive her for her flight, and she is agree- 
ably surprised to hear that in her absence 
they have patched up the quarrel with her 
father, who, in his altered circumstances, is 
eager to accept the offered olive branch. 

Mrs. D: is a little hurt when she 
finds the marriage between her niece and her 
favourite is not to come off after all; but, of 
course, she thinks it is not likely he would 
wish it after the girl’s strange behaviour. 

Evelyn gives a long sigh of relief when she 
hears that the colonel is leaving England, and 
when he is really gone a great weight seems 
lifted from her spirits, 

She goes to see Sister Adelaide to thank her 
again for having preserved her from the cruel 
fate of a loveless marriage ; but she has gone 
leaving no address. 

Lester Fairburne is not disposed to frown 
on Arthur now. He has heard that his real 
name is not Tressillian, and the fact that 
Evelyn is her uncle’s heiress goes a long way. 
to soften his heart. 

So Arthur and Evelyn are married, and 
bound in stronger chains than the golden ones 
they wear in remembrance of the happy past, 
when they floated together over the waters of 
the lake with hearts as un as the 
clear and sparkling waters. 

“ Theirs is the happiness of hearth and home 

Lighted by love.” 
[THE END.] 








Azsove Er1querre.—It was one of the stiff 
old rules of Austrian etiquette that the em- 

ress must wear a new pair of shoes every 
a When the present fair empress, Eliza- 
beth, came to the rigid court of Vienna the 
_ ladies-of-honour tried to enforce this rule upon 
her. They were shocked when she refused to 
comply with it. ‘I won’t do it,” said she. 
“ Can you tell me any reason why I should 
break in three hundred and sixty-five pairs of 





new shoes a year just for your use?” 
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When the African war was over and its | nor, whose warm climate particularly recom- 
CAN YOU BLAME HER? heroes had returned to England he went up | mended itself to the invalided soldier. 
ne to see his boy’s officers, and then he learned a Truly it was no mere chance which took 
CHAPTER X. piece of news which very much surprised | him there, but the influence of fate. 


SomewHERE in north-east Yorkshire, not 
many miles from Whitby, stood Allerton 
Towers, the grand old seat of the Earls of 
Allerton. 

For centuries the estates had descended 
from father to son. Never had there been 
the want of a ducal heir, until the succession 
of the present peer. 

Lord Allerton came to his honours late in 
life. He had been a widower many years, 
and openly announced that his nephew, a 
brave young soldier, would at his death be- 
come master of the Towers. 

Alas for human nature and the resolutions 
of elderly nobles a wily housekeeper obtained 
such influence over the Earl that she induced 
him to marry her privately, and presented 
him in five years with three pledges of affec- 
tion—a boy and two girls. 

Perhaps Lord Allerton felt a trifle ashamed 

of his infatuation; perhaps he felt certain 
the new Countess would not be received by 
his friends, for he never proclaimed his mar- 
nage. 
It was only when his nephew thought of 
taking a bride,and wished to know his exact 
position, that he might satisfy the curiosity 
of his beloved one’s parents, that the truth 
leaked out. 

There was a complete revolution at Allerton. 
The nephew went abroad, and died a soldier’s 
death ; the county turned their backs upon 
the Towers, and refused to associate with the 
ci-devant housekeeper. 

Perhaps she was not so agreeable, now she 
had nothing more to gain; perhaps she pulled 
the yoke a little too closely. 

Lord Allerton was barely sixty, and he 

began to revolt. His eyes opened. Certain 
things in his lady’s conduct struck him as 
raher strange. 
Really alarmed, he placed his domestic 
affairs in the hands of a lawyer, who promptly 
discovered that Lady Allerton had no right to 
that title, since she had been married to the 
butler years before she gained the Earl’s 
notice; in point of fact, she was not—she 
never had been a countess; and the children, 
known as Viscount Stuart and the Ladies 
Maude and Evangeline Stuart, had no drop 
of the Stuarts’ blood in their veins, but were 
the sons and daughters of the aforesaid 
butler. 

The affair was a nine days’ wonder. The 
false countess and her progeny left the Towers, 
and the Earl, a little ashamed of his own 
credulity, went abroad. 

He stayed there two years, but he never 
proposed to another lady. He returned to the 
Towers a bachelor, and people noticed the 
worried — he had had during the 
reign of the supposed countess was quite 
gone, and he seemed ten years younger. 

One trouble, and one trouble only, preyed 
upon his mind—he had no heir. Doubtless 
there were second or third cousins scattered 
somewhere on the face of the earth who at 
his death would struggle for his wealth and 
title; but there was no one whom he knew as 
of his own blood whom he could adopt and 
think of as a son. 

“Tf Maxwell had only lived !’? mourned the 
Earl to his old comrades. He was cut out for 
an English noble. It would have been like 
having a son of my own to come after me.” 

“You’d better marry,” returned the com- 
rade, enthusiastically, quite forgetting the 
disasters which had attended the Earl’s late 
attemp?> at entering the married state. 

“No!” thundered Lord Allerton. ‘I’ve 
had enough of that! I would not marry now 
if I knew a chimney-sweep were to come after 
me. 

And so Lord Allerton lived at the Towers; 
and, beyond a very real regret for his nephew 
and frequent lamentations respecting his 
heirless condition, he rea'ly passed a very 
happy life. 


him. 
‘Maxwell was married,” asserted Colonel 
Delaval. ‘‘ Don’t look so electrified, my dear 
Lord Allerton. I assure you it’s the simple 
truth.” 

“But why didn’t he tell me? How on 
earth did he keep his wife ?” 

“It’s a sad story. It was at the time your 
domestic felicity had just been made public. 

f course no father would have given his 
daughter to the captain of a marching regi- 
ment. They eloped. Max went to the war, 
and she went home to her parents.” 

* And he told you this?” 

‘* When he was dying. I think it lay heavy 
at his heart that he had left his wife in such 
a terrible position. She was living at home 
as an unmarried girl, He had made her 
promise not to reveal her marriage. When 
he knew that he was dying, that he never 
could go back to her, his remorse was fearful. 
He had her fate before him. If, as he believed, 
she became the mother of his child, what 
would become of her?” 

‘‘ He might have applied to me,’’ said Lord 
Allerton, stiffly. ‘‘I would have loved the 
poor young creature as a daughter.” 

‘*T was on the spot. I suppose it was easier 
to speak than write. I promised him to write 
to my wife in England, and commend his poor 
young widow to her. Alas for human pro- 
mises! I was struck down by a bullet before 
the night was over. I was in hospital for 
weeks, and when I could take up a pen, and 
write to the poor girl giving her my wife’s 
address, I felt it was too late—that she would 
never receive my letter.” 

“ And did she?” 

**No; I wrote to Miss Brown, Atherstone 
Post-office, Red Cross, Kent, but I felt the 
name was an assumed one. It was no sur- 
prise to me when the letter came back to me 
through the dead-letter office. When I came 
to England I went to Atherstone, but the old 
deaf crone at the post-office could give me no 
information, beyond that a very pretty girl 
fetched the letters, and seemed héart-broken 
when there were none. It’s a strange story, 
Lord Allerton. I’ve had it in my mind to 
write to you more than once, but I thought 
we were sure to meet some day, and the delay 
mattered little.’’ 

‘* Max has been dead nearly three years.” 

‘Aye. The child, if there was one, would 
be born in the summer of seventy-nine.” 

‘“« And is my heir.” 

“‘ Undoubtedly ; but you have to find him, 
and it is a delicate matter. I fear if your 
search were made public a dozen young 
widows would come forward claiming to be 
Maxwell’s widow, and having children of the 
required age.” 

“ And we have no clue.”’ 

“Yes! He always wore a locket containing 
her photograph. It was buried with him at 
his desire, but I should know the face it con- 
tained amongst a hundred. It was the loveliest 
I ever saw.” 

Lord Allerton looked bewildered. 

‘* But there is nothing to go upon.” 

“Nothing, save that they were married in 
the November of seventy-eight, and parted 
within a week ; also she must have been living 
within a walk of Atherstone, but Atherstone 
is only seven miles from a market town, with 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, so that is not 
much guide.” 

‘** What do you advise me to do?” 

‘‘ Keep your eyes and earsopen. Tell these 
particulars to some clever detective and let 
him do his best, but don’t stir in the matter 
yourself.” 

This conversation took place in the summer 
following Hyacinth Carlyle’s exile from 
home. 

Lord Allerton went back to the Towers, and 





Co!onel Delaval established himself at Vent- 


The first night he was there, stting at the 
window in idle, seaside fashion, he became ac- 
quainted with his next-door neighbour, « 
maiden lady of the name of Johnson, and 
her little nephew. 

Fond of children, Colonel Delaval soon made 
friends with the noble boy, and after taking 
him on his knee and caressing him there 
came the question,— 

‘“« What is your name, my child?” 

“ Max.” 

“Max!” repeated the Solonel to himself ; 
‘and are your parents down here?” 

The old lady looked troubled at the ques- 
tion. 

The boy shook his head doubtfully, and she 
said with a sigh,— 

“He is an orphan, sir. His father died a 
soldier’s death before Max was born.” 

Colonel Delaval started. 

‘““Madam, would you allow me a few 
moments’ conversation with you. I believe 
I have something of great importance to 
communicate.” 

Miss Johnson shook her head. 

“You mean kindly, sir. No doubt you wish 
to speak to me of the claim the boy has upon 
the State as a soldier’s orphan, but little Max 
needs nothing from strangers. He is the only 
child of one I loved as—as a daughter, and 
when I die I shall leave him all I have.” 

But Colonel Delaval persisted in his re- 
quest, and so, a little surprised at his per- 
sistency, the spinster agreed to receive him the 
next morning in her little drawing-room. 

“T should like you to be there,” she said to 
Lady Hyacinth. ‘I am sure Colonel Delaval 
has something to say to me about Max, and 
you ought to hear it.” 

So Hyacinth stayed. 

Colonel Delaval started as he recognised the 
lovely face he had first seen in Captain 
Stuart’s locket; but oh! how changed, how 
altered ! 

“She looks like one whose heart is broken,” 
he thought to himself. ‘I suppose her hap- 
piness lies buried in Maxwell’s grave.” 

Miss Johnson presented her darling to the 
stranger in due form as Lady Hyacinth Cav- 
lyle. 
* Sir John is travelling on the Continent, 
and in hisabsencehis wifecheers my loneliness. 
Sir, may I ask the nature of your communi- 
cation respecting the little boy ?” 

‘“‘ [believe him to be the heir of one of Eng- 
land’s noblest families. I believe, Miss John- 
son, that his father was a fellow-officer of 
my own—one I loved and trusted, whose eyes 
I closed.” 

Hyacinth was trembling from head to foot. 

“Everything coincides,’ went on _ the 
Colonel. ‘My friend was Maxwel! Stuart. 
this boy’s name is Max. Stuart’s child 
would be born in the summer of ’seventy- 
nine, this boy is over two years old.” 

Miss Johnson looked at Hyacinth. 

The mother, who had never dared to claim 
her child, who might not receive the holiest 
title earth knows from his baby lips, turned 
to Colonel Delaval. 

“And even if he were the son of Maxwell 
Stuart, what then?” 

“He would be the great nephew of Francis 
Earl of Allerton, the heir of one of the richest 
estates in Yorkshire. Upon his deathbed 
Stuart confided his marriage to me, and 
urged me to befriend his wife, and, it might 
be, his child. Alas! after months of illness, 
I recovered sufficiently to write to Atherstone 
post-office. My letter was returned to me un- 
opened. She to whom it was addressed had 
left the place.” 3 

Hyacinth rose and fixed her beautiful eyes 
upon the stranger’s face. ’ 

“You are a gentleman and a soldier,” she 
breathed. ‘Can I trust you?” 

“T will regard your confidence as sacred ; 





but, Lady Hyacinth, I know the secret you 
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would tell me. The moment I saw your face 
I recognised it for the same in Stuart’s locket, 
which was buried with him. One feels strange 
convictions sometimes. I do not ask for proofs 
—something within me tells me that you are 
Maxwell Stuart’s widow, that the boy Max is 
your son and his.” 

The tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

“IT would not distress you for worlds,”’ said 


the soldier, with respectful sympathy. ‘‘ Lady | 
Hyacinth, why should you mourn ithe dis- | 


covery of your secret? To many minds it 
would be a title of honour that they were Max- 
woll Stuart’s widow. 

‘* You don’t understand.” 

The Colonel looKed helpless. 

‘Trust me,” he pleaded. ‘I was your hus- 
band’s friend—I want to serve his wife and 


““Tloved him dearly,” said Hyacinth, “ but 
was so young, almosta child, and——”’ 


‘“And you accepted another suitor? My | 


lear, it was not natural at eighteen that 
you should spend your whole future in sor- 
w. I hope Sir John Carlyle prizes the 
treasure he has won.” 
It was Miss Johnson who explained all—all 
he knew, that is. It never dawned on her, 
anyone else, to guess the baronet doubted 
iis wife’s first marriage. 
Colonel Delaval listened with’ angry atten- 


‘“* He must be mad.” 
Hyacinth shook her head. 
e is only angry at my,deceit.” 
“ But” 
‘Tie will never forgive me while he lives. 
! Colonel Delaval, I have lost them both. 


husband has decreed that for all time we | 


sll be strangers, and yet he will not suffer 
© own nity child.” 


“You must own him, Lady Hyacinth. He | 


st be acknowledged as the heir ef Aller- 


She shook her head. 
* I cannot.” 
‘“* My dear, think of your boy’s future.’ 
“I cannot,” repeated Hyacinth. ‘1 can 
only think of my husband. Oh! Colonel 
\cluval, why can’t I die?—that would solve 
difficulties. Sir John would be free to 





r place.’ 
Colonel looked at her pitifully—she 
) young, so fair to see. It seemed to 
monstrous that her whole life should 
wrecked. 
“Lam old enough to be your father,” he 
1, gently. ‘ Will you try to think I am 


Lord Norman’s place, and answer me a | 


w questions ?”’ 

“ Willingly.” 

‘Your parents knew nothing of your first 
narriage, I imagine?” 

‘* Nothing.” 


“Then when Sir John made you his wife 


. what name did the ceremony take place? 
1ow did you sign the register? how were you 
lescribed im the license ?” 

She flushed. 


‘As Hyacinth Norman, spinster, I signed 


the same. I knew it was wrong, but I thought 
mild not matter—no one would ever 
“There areno children of your second mar- 


riage? 


“ Only one in Heaven.” 


“Thank Heaven.” Then seeing her startled | 


fa ‘* My dear, I have a painful thing to tell 
a) You are not Sir John’s wife, you never 


have been—the fact of your knowingly letting | 
urself be described by a false name would, 


believe, render the marriage null and 


He was not sufficient lawyer to be sure of 
s, but it was his belief. 
‘“* Then he is free?” 
''o my mind he is bound by a solemn duty 
to repair the mistake as soon as possible,”’ 
“No,” she said, gently, “he is free—it is 
what I longed to be able to give him.’ 


s 


vin, and Max would be in his | 


“Tf he has a spark of honour he would not 
accept such a freedém.” 

Hyacinth sighed. 

“Then nothing can free him but my 
death?” 

And thena strange thought came to the neg- 
lected wife—a thought n of the 
most unselfish love. She knew her faithful 
| friend and benefaetress was slowly and surely 

dying of an incurable internal disease. The 
woman who had given her so many things 
would not refuse her one last boon: 

Hyacinth put out) her hand and clasped the 
Colonel’s. 

“You were Maxwell’s ffiend, I know you 
will grant my request. Say nothing of this 
meeting to Lord Allerten, I will think over 
things, and let you know my decision.”’ 

Left alone she sat’ down in a low stool 

| beside her old governess, and both eried 
| bitterly. 
‘“‘ Hyacinth, must you refuse? You and the 
| little one might be the old Earls petted 
| children; you would be loved and cared for. 
Dear, don’t you know my days are numbered? 
Who will care for Max and his mother when I 
am gone?” 

‘‘ Are you sure,” bretithed Hyacinth, “ quite 
sure, that nothing:¢an save you?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“You love me. You wilt not be hurt at 
what I am going to’ propose?” 

And then the scheme was unfolded. They 
would leave Ventnor at once. They would go 
| far away, as Miss Johnson and her nephew 
and Lady Hyacinth Carlyle, only the dying 
woman should bear the latter name, only Sir 
John should believe his wife dead, and his 
freedom gained. 
| “I]t cannot hurt him,” said Hyacinth, 
feverishly, ‘‘ even if he chose another to bear 
my name and fill my place, since our marriage 
was illegal. There would be fio flaw in hers. 
She would be his wife, and I——” 

‘‘My darling!” said her kind old friend, 
| ‘don’t you see you would be putting it out of 
his power ever to be reconciled to you?”’ 

‘* You don’t know John as I do; bis word is 
fixed and changeless. He would never take 
me to his heart again, never while he lived.’’ 

“ And | then, if this plan were carried 
} out——’ 

“T should take the name I have never 
really used; I should go to Lord Allerton as 
his nephew’s'widow. ‘Lady Hyacinth’ would 
be forgotten ; henceforward I should be plain 
Mrs. Stuart, the mother of little Max. See, 
dear, it is the only way I could keep my boy.” 

And ina few days Colonel Delaval learned 
their plan, and gave his sanction'to it. - 

They went to Whitby, where Dr. Warburton 
was once more residi To him they told 
their story, and claimed his aid. 

He it was who suggested sending for the 
Earl of Norman and his wife, who took care 
they should arrive too late, and who broke to 
them the fact that Miss Johnson ‘“‘ was too 
worn out by sorrow to see them.” 

He managed everything; and when the 
funeral was over, drove Hyacinth and the boy 
in his own carriage to Adlerton Towers. 

The Earl had been warned of their coming. 
Colonel Delaval had written mainly in praise 
of “ Mrs, Stuart.” 

The certificate of her »marriage and. of 
| Maxwell’s birth were in his hands. 
| Two things he ignored, that she had been 

Lord Norman’s daughter, and that another 

wedding-ring than Maxwell’s was on her 

finger. 
Gréat preparations had been made at the 

Towers for her reception. The servants, 
| drawn up in long array, waited in the hall; 
not one of them but rejoiced at the coming of 
the Captain’s wife and child. 

He had been dearly. loved in his boyhood’s 
home; besides, history repeats itself, and the 
| retainers had feared Lord Allerton, in his 
| desire for an heir, might yet again be lured 

into marriage with an adventuress. 
| Leaning on Dr, Warburton’s arm, leading 





me 


| her little child, Hyacinth entered the home 
which must one day be her own. 

The old Earl camght both her hands in his 
and kissed.her brow. 

“Welcome home, my dear! Why, what a 
child you look! and how ill! But we’ll soon 
set that torights. And this is the little boy?” 

He took Max in his arms, and showed him 
to his assembled ser'vants. 

“My nephew's son,” he said, proudly, 
‘Maxwell Stuart ; may he walk in his father’s 
footsteps. I ask you one and all to treat this 
boy as though he were in truth my child. He 
is my heir; whenever I am called away the 
céronet of the Allertons must be his.” 
cheér arose, the servants clustered forward 
to look at the little heir, the last scion of a 
noble race, the boy whose very being Sir John 
Carlyle considered a disgrace. ; 

There was but one voice in the servants’- 
hall that night ; one and all, young and old, 
had lost their heart to the sad, sweet-faced 
lady whom they knew now had been their 
favourite’s bride. 

“The sweetest, fairest mistress Allerton 
ever had!” proclaimed the old coachman. 
‘‘ But she’s over young to spend her life in 
fretting for him that’s gone. The old Earl 
ought to find her a husband before he has to 
go; the little one "Ik need a father’s care, and 
‘his mother’s all to fragile not to want a 
‘husband’s strength.” 

| All the county families called on Mrs. 
/Stuart. Her perfect grace, her rare high-born 
beauty, charmed them all. 

There had been one or two disposed to be 
curious as to her parentage, but her ap- 
pearance disarmed their doubts. 

After they had once seen her they never 
troubled as toher origin ; they felt instinetively 
she came of noble birth. 

‘What am I to call you, my dear?” asked 
her fond old uncle, ‘I confess yours name, 
pretty as it is, has a strange sound in my ears. 
You have an English face—why did they give 
you a foreign title?” 

She sntiled, half sadly. 

“‘T do not like thé name of Hyacinth, it has 
many painful associations for me. Max 
always called me Queenie, and my ‘second 
name is Anne; perhaps one of these would 
please you?” 

“I like Queenie best.” 

“It is so long since I heard it, the sound of 
it will make me feel quite young again.” 

He laughed. 

“You spedk as if you were Methuselah. 
How old are you, my child?” 

“T was twenty-one the day I came to you. 
It is just three years since T married Max.” 

“Poor child, r child! how you must 
have suffered. But you are like my own 
daughter now, and I will make you happy.” 

She could haye told him it was a ,task 
beyond performance, that for all fime she and 
happiness had ted company, only he was 
so good to her she could not bear to vex him. 

or some months they lived tranquilly in 
their lovely Yorkshire home, then Lord 
Allerton conceived a greaf desire to go to 
London for the season. 

“You have never been presented, Queenie ?” 

* Never.” 

Twice she had been near it, but, for reasons 
of her own, she deferred it the first fime, and 
Sir John Carlyle had kept her abroad the year 
after their marriage, until the gaieties of 
London were ever. 

Positively Hyaciith knew no oné in_ the 
great metropolis; she need fear no recognition 
from friends, A host of titled pepple had 
come to her second wedding, but they would 
not recognise after that, brief view. 

True, Col Delayal had known. her from 
her picture, but that photograph, taken in her 

neglected childhood, had always:had some- 

ing wistful in its e ssion. 
oe: heroine decided she might run the 
gauntlet of criticism fearlessly, “Lord, and 
Lady Norman were abroad, no one else would 
‘be likely to notice a resemblance between 
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Hyacinth Carlyle and Lord Allerton’s widowed 


niece. 

In truth, she was greatly changed. The 
year since she left The Elms, although full of 
sorrow, had been absolutely free from pressing 
care or atxious fears. The tranquil life had 
restéred the bloom to her cheek, the brilliancy 
to hér eye; the mouth was sad, though less 
isad in those months at Ventnor; mothé#- 
lové had given a new sweetnéss and tenderness 
to the face, and since that grave had 
plaesd in Whitby churchyard, since Sit 
was free to wed another wife, and his first 
lové had lost that terrible remorse of 
wronged him, a strange peacé was 
apon her brow. 


“ You are sute t0 r, tity deat,” said the 
old Eat fondly, when they” ser settled in 
Raton- ; ek ou . 

hing you Won't logit #6 hile F live. 


he ou Won't 
Y% Would Tike ong aa ver wei fo ave 
+0 part ftom you “i 


“T will never leavé you, mele.” 


love him 4 , Ha man who was 
so of her, who het #lmost ds his 


child. 

noble duchess, # distant connection of 

Allerton, was 6 present his niece. She 

rather objected saw 

, then she was itself, ig 
qtettlinah cmetagly. “1 eomemmanaints 
she should be a widow.” 


But the fact remained, and so her Grace 
comld not choose a débutante’s attire of spot- 
poping , aS _— have ~ her wish ; but 

gave her carte blanche as to e ¥ 
anda Court milliner was so delighted’ with 
Mrs, Stuart’s face as to exercise her best 
skill, and the result was charming. 

Hyacinth wore a bodice and train of the 
richest’Genoa velvet, the palest shade of tur- 
-quoise blue, lined with white silk, and trimmed 
with old filmy lace, about the texture of a cob- 
web. Her petticoat was of the same lace 
gathered over & satin slip. The Allerton 
diamonds gleamed on her neck and on her 
rounded arms. 

The ofa duchess had been right. Of all the 
beau Women who curtseyed to Her 
Majésty f6t oné could compare with the 
young widow. 

Her praise was in every one’s mouth, Royal 
tips detgtied to speak of hér surpassing loveli- 
‘ness, ‘and the Harl’s trimmph was complete. 

“Tt is like having a daughter of my own, 
ecansé Fam suré to Ohe could énjoy your 
triumphs more. I feel proud of such a beau- 
tifal chatelaine for my green old house.” 

But the world at large did not seem to think 
‘the honse green, for they actepted the Ear!’s 
invitations greedily. Nay, they coveted these 
invitations as things greatly to be desired ; in 
a word, Mrs. Stuart was the fashion, and the 
highest names in Belgravia coveted her ac- 
quaintance. 

Béfore she had been in society a month 
lovers had come and gone: Men with titles 
as old as Lord Allerton’s own had pleaded for 
his consent to address his niece. 

They never listened patiently to his state- 
ment of what he meant to give her; they told 
him with one voice she was a fortune in her- 
selfthey wanted nothing but her white hand. 

At firss Lord Allerton carried their pro- 
posals to his darling. At first he honestly 
tried to point out to her the advantages of 
some of , but the result was always the 
same+-a bitter fit of weeping, {followed too 
often by hours of depression. 

At last the peer gave in to her desire, and 
promised she should be troubled by no more 
such proposals. Shetold him never while she 
lived would she take another husband. She 
was not miserable, not discontented with her 
lot, only this perpetual talk of marriage 
Wwearied hér and made her life a misery. 

She went everywhere, no party was counted 
complete without her omg When she 
Grove in the Park with her little boy men 





vied with each other whose horse should go 
beside her carriage. : 

At the opera, garden-parties, picnics, flower- 
shows, her face was seen, leaning on the old 
Earl’s arm, as though she were in very truth 
his daughter. 

But the child was not neglected. Little 
Max was his mother’s one great tie to life. For 
his sake only did she with the burden 
of sorrow ever at her heart, for his sake she 
did violence to her feeling; 

Gaiety could not drown héf sorrow, society 
could not make her forge the husband who 
had neglected her; but i@ sééimed to the girl 
to please him by seeming to the gaiety 

ich surrounded het yg one only return 
could make to the tian Who was so 


to her. 

a positively mst dine with me next 
oats! esid the Duchess to Mrs. Stuart. 
“ = an e widower coming, 
and I wa au to comferf him by the spell 
of your ong 

er listener sighed. She was thinking of 
another widower, who certainly was not in- 
consolable. 

“ Who is he?” 

The Duchess of Carnegie smiled. 

“ The richest commoner of theday. Surely 
you have heard of him?” 

Hyacinth was silent. She had grown white 
to her very lips. She waited im an agony of 
doubt until the Duchess spoke again. 

“T am almost forgetting. You are as inno- 
cent as a convent maid. I mean Sir John 
Carlyle. He is the richest commoner in 
—— I don’t think any one quite knows 

rich.” 

“ And he is a widower?” 

“Yes, It’s a most romantic story. He 
matried a gitl out of the school-room, and 
made his last nearly a year. 
Then he brought her home, and they spent a 
few months at his lovely seat in Kent, but 
nothing prospered with them. The child died, 
and the wife went out of her mind.” 

‘‘ How terrible !” bewildered at this strange 
version of her own story. ‘“‘ But are you quite 
sure ?”’ 

“Certain, my dear. Her husband wor- 
shipped her. He would never by any chance 
have gone abroad without her could he have 
kept her with him—he has been travelling 
half over the world. She died last November ; 
but I suppose he could not bring himself to 
face society while his grief was still so fresh. 
He has been in England about two months, 
and has just come to town for the season.” 

‘‘ Ah! I suppose he has a town house?” 
thinking of the noble mansion which had 
been refifrnished and decorated for herself, 
though. fate had decreed she should never 
cross its threshold. 

‘Qh, dear, yes; but he has not gone there. 
It is a huge place, absurd for a single man. 
Sir Jehn has chambers in Clarges-streei, and 
I expect he will spend & great deal of his time 
with us. Carnegie met him abroad, and they 
are the most devoted friends.”’ 

‘Carnegie’? was her grace’s son, a young 
man of thirty, who, up to this time, had 
steadily refused to please the daughters of 
Belgravia by making his mother a dowager. 
He was a pleasant, easy-tempered young 
fellow, and Hyacinth had grown intimate 
with him on the strength of their remote con- 
nection. 

When she blushed crimson at her Grace’s 
words that lady ascribed her confusion to the 
mention of the young duke. 

“Then you will come on Tuesday?” re- 
peated the Duchess. ‘‘ You know my rooms 
would lose their brightest ornament if you 
réfused, and Carnegie would be disconsolate.”’ 

“‘T hope not.” 

Her Grave stared at the young widow. 

“My dear child, don’t pretend ignorance ; 


‘you must know that my boy has lost his head. 


I have often wished he would marry; but I 
think I am glad now he delayed. In all 
England I never saw a creature I desired 
more for a daughter-in-law than yourself.’ 


° € 


‘Please don’t !’? murmured Hyacinth. 
‘Oh, Duchess, why won’t people understand ? 
I shall never marry—never ! I mean to devote 
my life to Max.” 

Her Grace shook her head. 

“I know you say so, but I don’t at all de- 
spair of my son’s success. I like you all the 
better, my dear, for your fidelity to the dead.” 

“ Tt is not that,” and the girl put her slender 
hand confidingly into the matron’s. “ You 
must nevér think that. I loved Maxwell 
dearly, but E have left off grieving for his loss. 
I would not recall him if I could, only I have 
no thought of love or marriage. I mean to 
rem@in all my days just as I am.” 

“ You will dome on Tuesday? Remember, 

s you don’t commit yourself to spending 
your life with Carnegie because you pass one 
evening at hid house.” 

It was a great temptation. Hyacinth hod 
never seen her husband since they parted in 
the presence of their dead child. She had never 
heard his voice since he spoke the cruel words 
which parted them for all time. Her very 
heart humgered for the sound of his voice. 
Her eyes longed for one sight of his face, and 
wy should she not be gratified? Sir John 
believed his wife sleeping in a remote country 
churchyard. He had seen her grave. He 
would never dream of associating her with 
the brilliant beauty with whose praise Bel- 
gravia rang. What conld Lord Allerton’s 
niece have in common With the girl he had 
openly condemned as a disgrace to his name. 
Of course he would sée a resemblance, would 
be struck by a passing likeness to the wife he 
had disowned, but there would be no danger 
of his suspecting her secret. 

She would see him—the man who had 
sworn at the altar to cherish her for «ll time. 
She would hear his voice, perhaps touch his 
hand. Alas! for poor Hyacinth. The very 
thought filled her with rapture—with happi- 
ness too great for utterance. 

She loved him ah! how well! She knew long 
since that her girlhood’s hero, her soldier 
lover, her boy’s father, had been as nothing to 
her compared to the man who had saved her 
from a cruel death, and made her his own in 
spite of all obstacles, who had cherished her as 
the treasure of his life until he knew she had 
deceived him. 

To Hyacinth it was always she that had 
erred. She never blamed her husband. In 
her eyes he had only fulfilled his own words 
when he teld her, in the first hour of their 
engagement, she could never brook a rival, 
dead or living. 

Poor Hyacinth! 

She went to her room very early on 
the Tuesday afternoon, and, seating herself at 
the mirror, looked at her own fair image with 
more care than she had ever bestowed on it 
since the days when she had used to deck her- 
self to please Sir John’s fastidious taste. 

Then she was altered since those days. 

Her beautiful hair had been shaved in that 
terrible fever, and fom some fancy she had 
never let it grow long again. It clustered now in 
short silky curls all over her graceful hea‘. 
Some strayed upon her white forehead. Her 
face was calmer, more in repose, than it had 
been before. Hyacinth Carlyle had been 
nervous, excitable—a creature, of tears and 
smiles. 

The Honourable Mrs. Stuart was a 
dignified matron, despite her youth, her girlish 
appearance. She had a nameless self-posses- 
sion. She looked, as ker Grace of Carngie had 
declared, fit to be a duchess, 

Her maid came in to inquire her wishes. 
The girl had laid out a toilet of pink and 
white but her mistress moved it aside. 

“IT must wear black to-night Marie.” 

The servant stared. 

“Black, madame?  Surely—— 

“No,” interrupted Hyacinth. ‘I must have 
black.’’ 

Marie searched in the wardrobe, and declared 


” 





there was nothing there of the objectionable 
‘ shades—whites, pinks, greys, but no single robe 
{of black. Hyacinth roge lierself, The whole 
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[‘‘ SAY NOTHING OF THIS MEETING TO LORD ALLERTON,” SAID HYACINTH. 


wardrobe of the late Countess of Allerton, the 
wife of the Earl’s youth, had been placed at 
her disposal—the laces and jewels, the old 
brocade and furs. Crossing the room she passed 
to a small apartment where most of these 
were stored, opened the great chest, and took 
out a costume of black velvet. She handed it 
to her maid. 

‘“*Madam!” exclaimed the Abigail in dis- 
may, “it will not fit. It will be old- 
fashioned ! ”’ 

‘“* Never mind, Marie; I have a fancy to wear 
it. Lord Allerton says I am just his wife’s 
height. I daresay the fit won’t be very bad.” 

There was no excuse for poor Marie. She 
shook out the dress a little disdainfully, and 
proceeded to array her lady in it, but when 
she had finished she was breathless with 
pleasure and surprise. 

None of the marvels purchased from Court 
milliners had ever suited Mrs. Stuart so well. 
The rich dusky train fell in voluminous folds 
around her slight figure. The bodice fitted 
her like a glove, its low bodice, covered with 
a bertha of old lace folds of the same lace, 
edging its short sleeves. She looked like some 
en.press of the night. The maid took from a 
casket some diamond stars and fastened them 
in the soft hair. She clasped bracelets of pure 
dead gold upon the arms and then she sur- 
veyed her work with well-satisfied eyes. 

“IT never saw you look so lovely, madam!” 
she exclaimed, respectfully. 

Lord Allerton said the same. 

When the boy was brought to say good- 
night to her he put his little arms round her 
neck and told her to wear that dress when she 
went to Heaven, the angels would like it so. 

Hyacinth kissed the child with a sigh, and 

went out to the carriage upon her uncle’s 
arm. 
“He will not know me,” she thought to 
herself. ‘“‘He will never guess that this 
brilliant woman of fashion is little Nan’s 
mother.”’ 

Little Nan. Ah! no mother who has lost 

















a child ever forgets that loss. Hyacinth had ; 
her firstborn, and yet she mourned for her 
little daughter, the child who had never 
lisped her name, whose baby fingers had so 
early been stilled for ever. 

‘We are early,” remarked the Earl. “Is 
it a large party, use——”’ 

“T really do not know.” 

‘‘Given in honour of Sir John Carlyle, I 
understand. It seems he is a friend of the 
Duke's.” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘T knew him well as a boy—a trifle fast, but 
his heart was always in the right place. He 
coule not boast such an old descent, but he 
was ten times more of a man than Carnegie.’ 

‘“‘ How strange thatjyou should know him!” 

“Hardly, my dear. Your husband and he 
were sworn friends. Maxwell brought whom 
he liked to the Towers. At one tinmre John 
Carlyle spent half the year with us.” 

** And you have lost sight of him?” 

‘He quarrelled with me at the time of my 
—my mistake (so he always alluded to his 
own infataation for the housekeeper). He 
was so fond of Max, you see, he resented the 
injury to his prosrects. I aon’t suppose I 
have seen him for nearly four years. Well, 
times ure changed with us both. Poor Max 
is dead, and Sir John, they say, is a 
widower.” 

Hyacinth wondered if the age of miracles 
were over—her husband and her boy’s father 
friends! Ah! but then Sir John had never 
stooped te inquire the dead man’s name ; if he 
hdd maybe things would have been different. 

They reached Carnegie House in good time. 
His Grace came forward to receive them, and 
himself led Hyacinth to the drawing-room. 
All eyes were on them when they entered; 
everyone of those assembled there knew the 
Duke’s one desire was to make the fair woman 
on his arm his wife; and not a few believed 
that the matter would be definitely settled 
that night. 
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“*] WILL THINE OVER THINGS AND LET YOU KNOW MY DECIBION.’’] 


Hyacinth took a seat near the Duchess, and 
then, to her intense relief, her host was called 
away. 

i. in a dream she sat there watching the 
brilliant scene; as in a dream she noticed the 
familiar faces, and tried to make answer to 
the remarks addressed to her; then suddenly 
her heart-beats quickened—the last guest had 
arrived. 

She could not trust herself to speak ; she 
played absently with her fan, glad of its pro- 
tection to shade her face. She knew by 
instinct that her husband had entered the 
room. nee 

Growing calmer she ventured to look up. 
Yes, there he stood, conversing with the 
Duchess, a little older, a little graver, but 
otherwise unchanged. be 

Hyacinth’s thoughts went back with one 
rush of memory to the time they parted. As 
in a dream she saw her child’s dead face; the 
room seemed to swim round with her, and 
only by a fearful effort did she save herself 
from fainting. Fora moment she could not 
distinguish the words spoken to her; the room 
itself seemed to have changed in some 
wonderful way to the nursery at The Elms. 
That awful scene seemed taking place again. 

Hyacinth put one hand to her heart to still 
its beating, murmured one prayer to Heaven 
for aid, then her composure slowly returned. 
The crisis was passed; the ou wife, the 
bereaved mother, had vanished, only the 

beautiful, fascinating widow remained. It 
was but just in time; already the butler had 
announced dinner, and the Duchess was 
standing before Hyacinth with a gentleman 
at her side. 

“Mrs. Stuart, Sir John Carlyle—Sir John, 
Lord Allerton’s niece, the widow of your old 
friend, Maxwell Stuart.’ 

And so, after months fof parting, after 
bitter heartaches, they met_again as strangers- 


(To be continued.) 
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[‘* YOU LOVE ME,’’ BE CRIES, TRIUMPHANTLY; ‘‘THEN you CANNOT SEND ME AWAY.’’] 


NOVELETTE.}) 
A LOVER’S RUSE. 
—O-- 
CHAPTER I. 


“T vHtnx,” says Floris, reflectively, “I 
should prefer clusters of primroses scattered 
about the skirt to trails of them; the former 
will be most effective. Don’t you agree with 
me, Rita?” - 

“T leave the arrangement of them to you,” 
Ianswer, busily tying up a small bunch I have 
just gathered; ‘‘you are cleverer than I in 
such things.” 

“ Thanks !’’ Floris remarks, a trifle disdain- 
fully. ‘‘You mean I. have the soul of a 

illiner; should I feel flattered ?”’ 

Then she turns abruptly to another subject. 

“Do you like Lorne Hastings ?” 

“T can hardly say yet, I saw so little of 
him last night; but Frank thinks him ex- 
tremely nice and pleasant.” 

ss I’m not of Frank’s opinion,’ remarks my 
sister emphatically ; ‘‘ Mr. Hastings is not a 
very long remove from a prig, although Mrs. 
Drummond sings his virtues so loudly. I hate 
& good young man.” 

I laugh outright. 

“ That sounds very unorthodox ; your young 
affections surely don’t crave a spendthrift ?” 

“‘My dear, there is a medium in all things, 
though you can never hit it. By a good young 
man I mean a terribly correct one, who is so 
cold-blooded as never to be tempted even to an 
indiscretion. There is no merit in being good 
when you can’t be bad.” 

The April sun glints down upon her bright 
brown hair ; the pale, piquante face, which is 
charming without being pretty, brightens the 
clear depths of her great grey eyes, which she 
now bends upon me with an air of criticism. 

“Mr. Hastings said he thinks you very 
pretty, Rita ?”’ 

‘Tam greatly obliged to him; he shows 
nice discrimination,” I answer demurely. 





“Tam glad uae so easily contented; you 
ought to have felt insulted, because everybody 
calls you the lovely Miss Dare with this one 
exception. I suppose he considers it plebeian 
to genuinely or warmly admire.” 

“TI believe you’ve taken a violent dislike to 
him, and yet he paid you very marked atten- 
tion.’ 

“Because Mrs. Drummond gave me into 
his charge,’’ viciously ; ‘“‘ but once—for all his 
courtesy—we were on the very verge of a 
quarrel. How I should like to move him to 
real anger. I hate rich men.” 

“ First she hates good and then rich men,” 
I say, with mock surprise; ‘‘ won’t she go 
— and declare an aversion for the whole 
sex ” 

‘“No; but if one is only moderately civil to 
the more youthful ones, they instantly conclude 
one admires or is ‘in love’ with them. I 
am only natural in my conduct with seety 
or married men ; with them one can be fra: 
and easy.” 

“A Dissertation on the Male Sex, by Miss 
Floris Dare, Lecture Hall, the Wood!” Icry, 
laughingly ; but my sister pays no regard to 
me. She goes on quietly tying up little 
clusters “of the yellow flowers, and her face 
is thoughtful. When she has finished her task 
she turns to me again. 

“We will go home now, Rita; there isa 
great deal to be done to our dresses before bon 
can be called table. Poor, dear, despi 
old grenadines! I’m afraid they would not 
bear inspection by daylight, they are getting 
so deplorably rusty.” 

** They have done duty so many times,” I 
say, disconsolately ; ‘‘and this morning, when 
I asked papa if there was a chance of getting 
new dresses for Mrs. Bright’s féte, he shook 
his head and sighed ominously.” 

“‘How hateful genteel poverty is,” Floris 
cries, tossing aside her’ flowers. ‘I wish I 
were a maid-of-all-work! I should then havea 
little money to call my own, and no position 
to maintain. And you, you foolish Rita, are 


€ 


going to marry a poor curate, as if you had 
not already been surfeited with poverty ?”’§ 

‘Frank hopes soon to get a living,’’ I say, 
women | ‘“‘and if we are poor we shall be 

y.” 

“As love-birds; yes, butone can’t live upon 
love. Hush! I can hear voices—oh !’’ peering 
through the budding bushes—‘“ this is fun; 
Mr. Hastings and Mrs. Drummond—listen, 
she is speaking of us.” 

‘‘ Eavesdroppers never hear good of them- 
selves,”’ I say sententiously, and Floris shakes 
my arm to enjoin silence. 

rs. Drummond pauses in the pathway to 
gather some speedwell, and as she stoops 
says,— 

Rite Dare is decidedly lovely, although 
you have the bad taste, Lorne, to call her 
pretty. Now, Floris cannot pretend to beauty 
(my sister here grimaces frightfully), but she 
is a most interesting looking girl, and her eyes 
are simply wonderful.” 

“ Are they?” indifferently. ‘‘ Will you tell 
me, Mrs. Drummond, why you sing the young 
lady’s praises so persistently to me?” 

“Because I want to see you married; the 
‘ Vineries’ wants a mistress, and if you do 
not marry you will be running away from us 
again on a four years’ tour.” 

“ At present,” Lorne Hastings answers, “I 
do not intend taking a wife, and under any 
circumstances I should not choose Miss Floris 
Dare ” 


‘‘ Why, in the name of all that is reason- 
able ?’’ ejaculates our friend. ‘She is young, 
amiable, accomplished, and of even older 
family than yourself.” 

I look at Floris, her fair face and neck are 
crimson ; but she is listening intently for Mr. 
Hastings’s words. . 

“My objection to her is that she is poor. 
Now, don’t suppose I wish greater wealth than 
I have; but when I take a wife I will run no 
risk of being married for my money.” 

“ For shame, Lorne; you are doing Florisa 
huge injustice; but it comforts me to think 
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that she does not even like you. Your manner 
has not impressed her favourably.” 

‘IT am rejoiced to hear it; because since I 
was promoted to coats I have been the prey 
Geught . ane and solel eanep a 
da rs, simply y my 
wealth. Po you, “poy know ais 
every brick of it, and that old Dare cannot 


call so much land his own as he could 
with his hand, I am not foolish nous & 


dau ‘¢ 
T they move on, and I turn in iy 
to Floris. The change in her quite 


r 


me; hér face is almost its 
her eyes are well igh tock with rage, 
the delicate nostrils are dilated, and the setrsi- 


tive lips ane tremulous. I lay my hand on 
hers i6 Glenched. “ Fioria,” f say depre- 
catingly, “ you would listen.” 

She onme. ‘ Did I suppose I should 
hear 80 mean, 80 cowardly, as the 


words Lorne Hastings has said of me? Does 
he think Iam eager to win him? I would 
not matty him now, even if [loved him. Did 
I not say he was a prig? And how dare Mrs. 


Drummond such a thing to him Se 
She up, her t 
tase al ay pails ah ma 


suffer,” shé seys, in an intense'tone. “I 
maike him rue the day he met me—the day he 
spoke slightingly of me; I will make his life 
a misery to him——’”’ 

“Don’t, E implore, you frighten me; your 
words sound like curses.” 

She ~~ very bitterly, and walks to and 
fro, her clenched, small hands hanging by her 
sides, her breath coming quick and short. 
‘* He shall loye me,” she says, hardly above a 
whisper. “ He shall love me, to his own most 
bitter cost.” 

She is usually so happy-tempered that my 
surprise at her extreme rage holds me silent ; 
suddenly she returns to me and, dropping on 
her knees beside me, speaks in a breathless 

way. 

‘* Have I scared, you Rita? Poor old girl! 
I think I have frightened myself. I didn’t 
believe I could be so violent, but then I have 
never been so hurt; I would rather Lorne 
Hastings had struck me than he should have 
said such words.” She laughs again, then 
anechanically gathers up the flowers and places 
them in her basket, whilst the faint colour 
slowly returns to her face. But how dark are 
her eyes! What pride, what passion, brood 
in their wonderful depths ! 

‘‘ Whilst you were walking to and fro, in 
the first moments of your rage,” I remark, 
“¢you reminded me of nothing so much as @ 
tiger.”’ 

‘TI felt like one,” laconically. Then quickly, 
‘do not tell anyone that we overheard the 
late delectable conversation—you must not, I 
will not be thwarted of my revenge.” 

‘‘I shall remember that. Even Frank is to 
remain in ignorance ?”’ 

“ Certainly, I. don’t want Frank Sterling 
preaching to me about forgiveness, and quoting 
im ible precepts. Let us go now.” 

ogether we leave the wood. Folks callme 
beautiful, but as I look at Floris I envy ‘her. 
The proud, intellectual face, the soul-lit- eyes, 
the meshes of bright hair, in which the sun is 
entangled, seem very great possessions to me; 
and although Frank praises my face and my 
petite figure, I often feel myself but an insig- 
nificant little gipsy after all. 

We walk home in almost utter silence, I 
wish I could make you understand how 
beautiful the ‘grey, old Manor is, despite its 
dilapidated conditien—how fragrant the 
wild, unkempt gardens, which Floris and I 
love better than #the most carefully kept 
grounds of our neighbours. Everywhere one 
is conscious of poverty, but it is poverty made 
beautiful by trees and flowers. We havenever 
had any great,trouble, although I am nineteen 
and Floris a year younger; and as mother 
died at her birth we never knew her value, or 


known is lack of money, and a difficulty in 
procuring suitable clothing, and unfortunately 
one can’t go clad in a toga and barefooted. 
Papa meets us in the hall; he looks worn 
and ill, and the smile with which he greets us 
is faint and sad. Floris slips her hand in his 
arm, and in the softest of voices says;— 
“Now paps: you are worrying about that 
8 . Oh! don’t deny it, you wicked 


pa en gig” gs 


and 
be Of wi s least?” 
can be paid off w — 1 pney S Na 


fi 3 
“ Kiss me!” she ooaxi take 
@ holiday from tate forday ; him 


study and sit with you.’ 

Papa takes thé nte wWild-rosé fate 
between his hands, ys his lips vo hers; 
then he says, with # 1" 

“Poor girls, poof girls! bat life is very 
hard for you.” 


} declare no 


we run 


We protest against this; 


woman ever was so ha asl. 


to our to throw off our hats-and wraps, 
and -ant-hour after we are 

sewing, whilst looks on ’ 
half-amused. Floris who 


altera improvements ih the 
pensliges “Fiore whose ~— nimbly pleat 
and frill the cream which is to 
adorn the necks and sleeves. Iam nota great 
seamstress, or a clever oné, and papa says 
laughingly, Frank would have been wiser to 
take my sister than me. Then she arranges 
the primroses in fanciful clusters, inters: | 
with a few leaves of maidenhait-fern, amdhev- 
ing completed this task, and placéé the flowers 
in water, she declares herself tired. 

“We must begin to dress early, Rita, 
because the primroses must be fastened on at 
the last moment ; they fade so quickly.”’ 

Shabbily dressed as we are we yet enter 
Mrs. Drammond’s ball-room with a sense of 
pleasure. The scene is so bright, the flowers 
so exquisite, and there is such a pleasant. 
murmur of voices and twinkling of fountains, 
that we anticipate a good time, Mrs. Drum- 
mond is the best of hostesses, and neglects 
none of her guests; only Floris and I fare 
especially well, being old friends and favourites. 
I have had three dances, and am resting with 
my partner, close to Floris, when our hostess 
approaches with Mr. ree As they draw 
near I experience a nervous ing, and watch 
my sister anxiously. In answer to some 
words from the young man she rises and bows 
coldly, regarding him with a calmly, contem- 
plative air which evidently astonishes him. 

‘May he have the pleasure of a dance? She 
Goes not know, but fancies she is engaged for 
all. May he see her programme? Oh! 

ertainly, if that will afford him satisfaction. 
ter & moment’s pause, during which Floris 
continues to look indifferently at him, he 
says,— 
‘* Why Miss Daré, Iconsider your mistake, 
my fortune ; you are disengaged for a waltz, 
a maztirka, and the varsoviana. Which may I 
have?” 

“Tam perfectly indifferent,”, she answers 
in cold, but sweet tones. 

He seribblés his initials, and réturns it to 
her; she glances down at if, and a faint 
addition of colour steals into her cheeks. 

“Pardon, you haye taken the waltz and 
vargoviana. I can allow you but one dance; 
choose between the too,”’ 

*« May Iask?”’ he questions, a little netiled 
by her manner, ‘‘if you are reserving the last 
two dances for some more favoured indi- 
vidual.” 

‘Certainly you may ask, but as your 
question savours of impertinence, I shall not 
answer it.’’ 

**I beg your pardon,” his face flushing 
hotly, ‘‘ I choose the waltz.”’ 





he extent of our loss. The only care we have 





~wear. This, 


to wonder at her strange conduct. Surely she 
has already foregone her determination to 
make him love her, for her manner to him 
was decidedly repellant. I watch her through 
the whole evening and see her bright and 
smiling until Lorne Hastings joins her ; then 
the changeful eyes are almost black with 
remembrance of the insult he has plaed apon 
her, and the piquante face so proud that it 
might form a eed able rival t© thatof the 
beautiful, unha — Antoifiette on her 
to the quill \. 
sitout the waltz, having found a qniet 
curtained nook, and from my post of vantage 
a and —_ Pe 
ugh the mazes 0: Is and 
sombre clad men. Sommetlases I loge sight 
of the black dress with its S, 
but only for a moment; soon it before 


ea. and I see that Lorne cog is 
i upon the flushed spirituelle fate of his 
© the waltz was ended, however, they 


quit-it, amd he leads her to a seat so-very close 
$0 thé that through the ferns I can 


seé and hear all 0 is is 
sguin clay calm, ant we the young. Sms 
over her, he says,— 


r oi 
ane I so fepnisive to you; Miss 
The eyes open wide upon him, and 


| lowly herself, she says,— 
“% tnderstand you, please explain.” 
“a me as you do no man, Why 
is it?” 


“Would you have me treat every stranger 
with eff 2 ae 


“No; but I would not havé you quite for- 
get to be courteons.” 

Shs la a little, silvery, mocking laugh. 

“Poor Mr. Hastings,” she says, with galling 
pity.” I perfectly understand how a touch of 
indifference must wound you—you who have 
always been flattered and taught to believe 
yourself a great and wise man.” 

He pauses as if too angry to speak, and the 
grey eyes watch him with half-veiled delight 
in his embarrassment. At last he says,— 

“At our first meeting you were less— 
less ——”” P 

‘“‘ Say less candid; it will'do as well asa 
harsher word,” Floris remarks, audaciously. 
‘“‘ Perhaps I was; perhaps I do not like you 
better on closer acquaintance.” 

He certainly has a sense of humour, fora 
smile breaks the line of his lips, and after a 
moment he laughs aloud,— 

“ What a very frank young lady you are!” 

“Yes,” carélessly glancing at him ; “ my 
sister and I are so poor in this world’s goods 
it is necessary we should be rich in the virtues 
and graces.” 

Lorne looks somewhat confused by this open 
confession of her poverty, and turns to atiother 
subject. . 

“You will, of course, be present at Mrs. 
Bright's féte?” 

“T hardly know ; we have not yet accepted.” 

“Qh! but it will be the best thing of the 
season ; and I suppose the pyrotechnic dis- 
play will be simply marvellous, I shall hope 
to meet you there.” . 

«“ Pray don’t, you might be diss ted, 
sarcastically. “‘ We shall probably absent out- 
selves on the plea that we have ‘fio dresses to 

* touchihg her dress with one 
gloved ‘hand, “ will yiot bear any further in- 
spection, y, I have worn it ever since! 
came out.” , 

“ Surely,” with a show of sympathy, ‘things 
are not quite so bad at the Manor as your 
words lead me to suppose? ”’ ; 

« They are worse,” coolly. ‘‘ Come and judge 
for jyourself; the gardens are converted into 
wildernesses, the gates fall from their hinges, 
and so remain ; the grass grows in the drive, 
and all the doors are sadly destitute of paint; 
then, at his look of utter astonishment, she 
begins to laugh. : 

“Surely a man of Mr. Dare’s soquirements 
might do something to alter the present siate 
of affairs?” 





Then another partner claims her, and I begin 
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“My father is old, and has ill-health, and 
néither my sister nor myself can leave him 
glone Whilst we go out to earn a livelihood.” 

“ But Miss Rita is soon to marry Mr. Ster- 
ling, I believe.” 

“They are waiting until he gets a living; 
he is @ poor man.” 

“Then,” says Lorne, bending curious, 
critical eyes upon her, “ you must redeem the 
fortunes of your house by marrying a rich 
man.” 

She colours faintly, but says,— 

“Thank you, no, Mr. Hastings. I do not 
care to play the beggar-maid to any Cophetua. 
I certainly should not choose to be reproached 
in after ae with my former poverty, and 
reminded of Cophetua’s generous condescen- 
sion—and # rich man always believes he may 
marry amy woman for the asking.” 

“You are very severe; I think you are like 
the chameleon too, for Mrs. Drummond 
told me yeu were amiable. I find you the 
reverse.” 

She turns to him with her pretty smile. 

“Now we shall be better acquainted, for 
you are forgetting to be conventional. I like 
you best in your antagonistic moods—they, at 
least, are real! Now, please take me back to 
the room. I can see Mr. Ferguson searching 
for me.”’ 

The rosy dawn is breaking when the dancing 
ends, and the ball-room is strewn with faded 
flowers—scraps of silk or muslin, and ribbon 
bows of all colours. We are taking our leave, 
and Mr. Hastings is cloaking Floris. 

“TI will call your carriage,” he says, “if 
you will allow me to leave you a moment.” 

My cheeks begin to burn uncomfortably, but 
my sister remarks coolly ,— 

“We have never known the luxury of a 
carriage, and even a ‘one-horse fly’ is a trifle 
beyond our means. One of Mrs. Drummond’s 
servants will escort us to the Manor.” 

“Will you favour me so far as to accept my 
attendance in lieu of: a footman’s?’’ he asks, 
in his most conventional tone. 

Floris’smiles, and that wicked light comes 
again into her eyes. 

“Tam not quite so barbarous as to put you 
to such torture, Mr. Hastings ;”’ and then, 
with a bow, she leaves him, and soon we are 
trudging along, weary, but well-pleased with 
the events of the ball; and Floris laughs in 
her own bright way at the queer spectacle we 
present. 

Dawn has’ come so quickly that every object 
around is distinctly visible, and we two girls, 
our dresses lifted to our waists to esca 
contact with the damp grass, look remarkably 
like storks ; and only my sister’s eyes and nose 
are visible through the opening of her hood. 

At the Manor I pause, and tender the foot- 
man a small donation, which he receives with 
the Solemnity of an undertaker. Floris, who 
is always without money, bestows a smile 
only, but his whole face beams with pleasure. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir is a week before Mrs. Bright’s féte and 
two days after the ball. Floris and I stand in 
her room with hot faces and sparkling eyes ; 
for there on the bed lay yards and yards of 
delicate tinted stuffs, laces and ribbons, and 
just a littlenote from Mrs. Drummond, which 
we have read and kissed with mingled tears 
and laughter, Thus it rans :— 


“My Dartme Grrus,— 
“Permit am old friend to offer you each 

& small token of her love; and do not feel 
aggrieved that she has ventured to supply the 
needs of your toilette. You must believe you 
are as dear to her as though you were her 
own daughters (would to Heaven you were !). 

Then she drops the third persen altogether, 
and finishes thus,— 
, “May you haye as much pleasure in wear- 
ing as I had in selecting them. Please let me 
know the size of your gloves.—Your loving 
friend, 

“Hetrry Drvmsronp.” 


Floris turns to me. ! 

“Oh!” she cries, a little thrill in her voice, 
‘* how good to be well-dressed once! ft is all 
folly to say, ‘beauty unadorned is adorned 
the most! However lovely a woman is she 
increases her loveliness by good and suitable 
clothing. Who cares to look twice af a dowdy? 
I shall make my dress in a severely classical 
style, and we must decide on yours quickly, 
because we have only a week in which to make 
them.” 

A bright spot of colour burns on her 
cheeks, and her eyes flash as she catchés up 
the masses of sea-green material and draws 
it in graceful folds about her pretty figure. 
“Tt suits me admirably,” she says, after a 
pause, ‘‘and Mrs. Drummond could not have 
chosen anything prettier than coral for you. 
Now, Rita, let us go up and thank her.” 

So together we go to “The Wold,” as Mrs. 
Drummond’s handsome house is called, and 
when she comes smiling into the room I thank 
her in a few, very sincere words. Floris only 
takes the elderly, pleasant face befween her 
hands and kissed it once—oh! so fondly—that 
ae up marvellously and is almost beauti- 


“My darling girls,” says our friend (but 
always she looks at Floris), ‘‘ do not thank me ; 
it was a real pleasure to me, I assure you ; and 
néver having had children of my own, I look 
upon you as my daughters. Come out into 
the garden, it is quite warm,” and we follow 
her through the French window, and presently 
find ourselves seated under a huge cedar. 

Floris touches Mrs. Drummond’s hands 
gently. 

“TI wish you would tell us something of your 
life,’’ she says, in her most caressing tone; 
‘“ were you happy in your marriage ? because, 
if a, you were an exception to the general 
rule.” 

“You should not speak so bitterly, my 
dear,” with a fond glance at her. “Happy! 
Well, as the world goes, I was. But my joy 
fell far short of what I once imagined I should 
feel. You see, Floris, I married a man who 
loved me.” 

“And not the man you loved?” Floris 
questions, breathlessly. “Ah! that was bad 
for you.” 

“ And for him!” gently. “I did not deceive 
him, but when he came to die he moaned out 
that if I had but loved him as he Joved me 
he should have been a happy man. As it was 
he had been very wretched, and died uncom- 
forted. Oh, children—Floris !—have pity on 
a foolish old woman. The man [I loved was 
your mother’s brother, Theodore Maxwell, and 
for my sake he left England, cut himself off 
from all his friends, and died alone.” 

“But why,” I ask “why did you send 
him away when you loved him?” 

“Because, my dear, I was q weak, silly 
fool, my parent’s puppet; and when I knew 
they were against my betrothal, that Mr. 
Drummond was the man they intended me to 
marry, I gavé in to their wishes.” 

“JT would not,” Floris says, with swift 
scorn. ‘‘ J] would choose and cling to my lover, 
despite all opposition.” 

“Child, I was not strong like you; now let 
us speak of other things. Ido not love to 
remember the past.” 

The week that follows is full of pleasure- 
able excitement and work. Floris and I are 
deep in the mysteries of ‘dressmaking; she 
cuts and designs, and then settles to work 
with her needle in a truly business-like way. 
We talk much of the féte, and I am free to 
confess our new dresses engross our thoughts, 
morning, noon, and night. Papa comes and 
goes, smiling ruefully at the litter we make; 
there is not a chair left for him to sit upon, 
and half the couch is occupied by paper 
patterns. 

The day before the féte we finish our work 
(or rather I do, for Floris has still our hats to 
make), and run off with pardonable pride to 
deck ourselves in our unusual finery. The 
dresses fit admirably, and Floris drags me 





down to the study delightedly. 


€ 


“ Look, papa!” she cries; “what a suc- 
cess! Did you ever see Rita look so lovely ?— 
and as for me, I feel liké a chrysalis who has 
just burst into a butterfly.” 

He regards us both with tender pleasure, 
and praises our handiwork so highly that we 
are gene elated; then says Floris, saucily,— 

“Tf you have admired me sufficiently I will 
ron away; I have so much work to do yet 
that I believe a galley-slave would willingly 
change places with me for twenty-four hours.” 

During the sunny morning the hats or 
“toques,” asI believe they are called, grow 
rapidly under the fingers of this génius of the 
needle. Probably the “slap-dash”’ style in 
which Floris arranges the folds of gréen or coral 
material would break the heart of a milliner, 
but the effect is good. And when the morrow 
comes, and we are dressed in all our spléndour, 
Mrs. Drummond arrives in her carriage, 
bearing a huge bouquet of crimson roses 
reared,in her own hot-houses. It takes Floris 
but a Very little while to arrange the flowers 
in our hats and at the throat, fastening, too, a 
little cluster at the waist ; and so we start, our 
kind friend looking even more delighted than 
we. 

“ How isit, Rita?’ she questions, “ that Mr. 
Sterling is not to be present ?” 

‘He has gone to see his bishop, and we 
fancy he is to have the offer of a living.”’ 

“Tf such is the case we shall soon lose 
you.” 

‘* Yes,’”’ I answer blushing, hotly ; “‘but you 
, Will have Floris.” 

“For how long?” witha sigh. ‘i feél it 
is my duty to get her well married, and that 
very quickly. She is fitted to shine im society, 
not to be buried in # hole like the Manor.” 

“Pray,” says Floris, with playful sarcasm, 
“ may I ask who is to be the happy one ?—for I 
am convinced he is already selected.” 

‘Well, my dear, you couldn’t do better than 
marry Lorne Hastings.” 

My sister’s face grows a trifle paler. 

“"Phanks, Mrs. mmiond,” but F dislke 
and despise him with ail my heart. 

“ My dear!” with hands uplifted, in greatest 
astonishment. 

“Tt is quite true,”’ Floris answérs, nodding 
her head emphatically. ‘‘Heis a conceited 
‘prig.’ Oh! don’t look shocked ; that word 
obtains now even in society. He is spoiled 
by his wealth, for which he believes any and 
every woman would marry him.” 

Mrs. Drummond smiles in. 

‘You are so violent, Floris, that I shall still 
hope; it is better to begin with hate than 
indifference, and you are so admirably suited 
each to the other. He is clever, good, amiable, 
handsome——”’ 

“Oh!” scoffingly ; ‘“‘anepitome of all the 
virtues and graces. I hate paragons, whether 
male or female.” ‘ 

Then we step out, and ate presently moving 
through a crowd of county folks, none of 
whom are strangers to us, and suddenly Mr. 
Hastings joins us. I don’t think he admires 
or likes Floris, but he is interested in her 
character, and wishes to study it. As he holds 
her hand a moment he looks steadily into the 
clear, grey eyes, and with her native audacity 
she asks,— 

“ What are you thinking? Are you admiring 
my costume?” 

“Partly that,” smiling slowly. ‘You are 
one of the few women who know how to dress. 
When you entered the grounds I failed to 
recognise you. I was looking for the gnadine. 
You remember you told me if you appeared 
here at all it would be in the despised black.” 

«Brown you would say if courtesy permitted 
it,” she answers, with a slight laugh. “ It 
really is dreadfully rusty ; but this gala attire 
is Mrs. Drummond’s present, and made by 
me.” ‘ 

“ By you?” he says, in surprised accents ; 
again she laughs,— 

“ Yes, we cannot afford a maid at the Manor, 
and fortunately I don’t dislike the work.” 
Always she holds up our poverty to him with 





a careless, graceful candour which is evidently 
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new in his experience of women. Throughout 
the pleasant hours, which seem so loth to go, 
her manner is perfectly fascinating, per- 
fectly bewildering—one moment gracious, 
another proud, and again so scornful that 
Lorne Hastings is really puzzled, and can 
form no just estimate of her character. Once, 
when a youth has engrossed her attention, he 
turns to me, “‘ Miss Dare, your sister is quite 
unique—a firefly, a Lurline—a witch. Why, 
she knows more of me already than any other 
person would learn in six months, and I am 
still quite in the dark concerning her.” 

Floris veers round,— 

** You called me a firefly. Being one, my 
light should show you all you wish to know. A 
Lurline, too! that is not flattering! When I 
intend luring men to destruction I shall not 
choose simple boatmen; my prey shall be 
nobler far.” 

She is standing in the glow of the red light 
cast over the large lawn, and her face is 
unnaturally pale by contrast. The lovely grey 
eyes meet Lorne’s with a half-mirthful, half- 
languorous look. He starts, and under his 
breath he says,— 

“She is very beautiful. Miss Dare, what 

ic does she use, to make even a confirmed 
bachelor like me thrill in her presence? ”’ 

“« Why do you whisper, Mr. Hastings? You 
are talking treason, I fear.” 

“No, no, Miss Floris! Why should you 
suspect me? ’’ He moves to her side, and says, 
very softly,— 

“ Let us be friends! Why should we waste 
all our. days in idle bickerings and sarcasms.’* 

She lays her slim, small hand in his. 

“Friends! Yes ; but you must be content to 
take me as I am, with all my imperfections 
on my head. And, Mr. Hastings, I will not 
deceive you in anything. My friendships 
never last longer than three months; so now, 
if you will, you may draw back from the yet 
unsealed contract.” 

A moment he seems averse to her—a sort of 
shuddering repulsion seizes him; but at one 
languorous glance from under the half-drooped 
heavy lashes his heart is moved towards her, 
and he says, earnestly,— 

“I will accept your friendship on your own 
conditions.” 

Then they move away, and I see him no 
more until he assists Floris into the carriage. 

“* My day has been a happy one,” he says; 
“and yours, Miss Dare?” 

“Oh!” she answers, coolly, *‘I have spent 
worse; but fétes are so much alike. They 
quickly pall upon me, and it is tedious to meet 
the same people again and again at every 
turn, to endure their society for several hours,”’ 
and she puts up her hand to conceal a yawn, 
which I am quite sure is affected. 

“Good night !”” Lorne Hastings says, coldly. 
“IT will relieve you of one companion who 
has proved tedious,’ and so, without another 
word, he goes. 

Then my sister leans back, and laughs so 
merrily that even Mrs. Drummond, who was 
disposed to be angry, cannot help but join in 
her mirth. 

*“ Poor man!” cries Floris, when her 
laughter ceases, ‘‘ how I have bewildered him 
to-day—how often I have offended him !”’ 

“TI think, Floris, you have spoiled your 
chance of matrimony.” 

“Don’t speak so severely, my dear, unso- 
phisticated Mrs. Drummond. He is angry 
now, but to-morrow he shall ask my pardon, 
and Igvill teach him to forget what sport he 
has been to me. A little judicious flattery will 
win any man to forgiveness! ”’ 

“To hear you speak at times one would 
conclude you had had an unfortunate attach- 
— and were bitter against all men because 
of it.” 

Again she laughs. 

‘* My dear Mrs. Drummond you amuse me. 
Am I a likely girl to love, especially a man 
who had no thought for me?” 

“I don’t know,” meditatively. ‘When 
you do love, however, I am inclined to believe 
it will be with all your heart and life.” 





“The saints forfend!” with mock dismay. 
‘‘T would rather die than arrive at such a stage 
of drivel and dotage.’’ 

Mrs. Drummond looks grave, but Floris is 
so audaciously bright—so unusually attractive 
—she has not the heart to scold, and when she 
put us down at our own door she kisses us 
both fondly; then waves her hand as she is 
driven away. 

After Ihave reached my room Floris comes 
to me; she has let down her bright, brown 
hair, and it falls in waving masses about the 
snowy shoulders (for she has taken off her 
dress), and as she enters, so flushed, so child- 
like in appearance, with such triumph on lip 
and brow, I catch her close. 

‘* How lovely you can be!” Icry. 

She puts me gently aside, and sinks into a 
chair. 

“I’m not in the least tired or sleepy, Rita, 
and I want to talk. I never enjoyed my time 
so much in my life as I did the féte. Wasn’t 
my management of Mr. Hastings good ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,” doubtfully ; ‘he was very 
angry when he left us!”’ 

“Ah! yes; but by to-morrow his vanity 
will convince him my last speech could not 
possibly refer to him; and seeing I am not 
enraptured with him, he will do his best to 
make me so!”’ 

“Floris, I entreat, don’t play with him. 
He would be so dreadfully in earnest about 
anything he undertook; and what harm has 
he done you? Let him go, my dear; forget 
all that he said!” 

** Yes I will, when I have punished his arro- 
gance!”’ with a flash of anger, ‘‘ but not be- 
fore. I have met him three times only, and 
already the leaven of my malice is working. 
I attract him by my indifference and scarcely 
veiled contempt of his character.” 

“But, my dear, he is a very estimable 
young man.” , 

She smiles as she stretches out her white 
arms and leans her head back upon them. 

‘In fact,’’ she remarks, casually, “he is 
sO nee he ought to be translated, or to have 
died young! Let me go my own way Rita, 
without further remonstrance.” 

“I cannot; I am learning quite to like 
Lorne Hastings.”’ 

‘Tf that is the case,” with mock gravity, 
“I will make no further attempt to subju- 
gate him. Ah! poor Frank Sterling!” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Floris, but tell me, when 
you have tamed your bird, what will you do 
with him?” 

‘* Wait and see,”’ sententiously. 

She rises, and walks to and fro, and I watch 
her with admiring ‘eyes—the perfect grace of 
her pretty figure, the rounded arms and 
dimpled wrists, and sigh for the possession of 
her nameless charm. 

Presently she turns to me,— 

“Don’t lecture me, Rita, or think me 
worse thanIam. But I vowed to be revenged 
on Lorne Hastings—and so I will!” 

“He is young and handsome,” I say. 
“Take care you are not playing with two- 
edged tools.” 

he laughed scornfully. 

‘“‘ Keep your advice, my dear, for those who 
need it. If—if I could Bee: a man who has 
expressed himself so delicately on the subject, 
Floris Dare, I should sink to the earth with 
shame!” 

Certainly Lorne Hastings must be changing 
his opinion of my sister, for the following 
morning he presents himself at the Manor, 
bearing a huge and beautiful bouquet of lilies 
-~ ferns, which he begs Floris to accept. 

ust a moment she hesitates, whilst a faint 
wave of colour flows over neck and cheek. 
Then, with a careless but sweet smile she 
takes them from him, inhales their fragrance, 
then puts them aside with an air of utter in- 
difference. This is the way she always re- 
ceives his flowers; for, as the days pass, he 
becomes a constant visitor, and Mrs. Drum- 
mond congratulates herself on the success 
of her scheme. But Floris! there is no 
softening in her manner towards Lorne, and 





I see, as the days go on, he is very miserable, 
He waylays us in our walks, waits for us each 
Sunday in the little porch, sends us gifts of 
fruit and flowers, and follows Floris with al. 
most dog-like devotion. Her cold courtesy or 
playful scoffs are alike distasteful to him and 
her real nature he neversees. He does his 
best to free himself from the spell she has 
woven about him, but fails ignomihiously. If 
he would be earnest she would only jest. If he 
would speak gravely her gay laughter chases 
away his gravity—mocks at it. 

So June comes, and she holds him as one 
may @ branch, by a slender but unbreakable 
cord, and when he shows signs of fierce re. 
bellion by a smile,a glance-can draw him 
back to her side, only to make his bondage 
more secure. Sometimes he speaks of her to 
me ; in fact, we are great friends, and I en. 
treat Floris on his behalf. But, like a will-o’. 
the wisp, she mocks him and begins to avoid 
him. One day I question, ‘‘what shall you 
do with Lorne Hastings ?”’ 

Her eyes are bright as she answers, ‘“ Punish 
him as he deserves, and. as I vowed to myself 
I would.” 

“But he has amply atoned for his harsh 
strictures on poor girls!” 

‘Has he? I think not ; his punishment is 
yet to come.” 

* After all, Mrs. Drummond was more to 
blame than he, Of course, she acted from 
good motives, but certainly she showed very 
little tact.” 

**T acquit her of all blame in the matter,” 
coldly ; then, in a lighter tone, ‘“‘ Come here, 
Rita, and watch my knight approach. How 
bravely he carries himself! How his air tells 
one he ‘is armed for conquest, and confident 
of victory!’” 

I look earnestly at her, and see a slight 
and almost indescribable change in her face, 
and it seems to me her laughter is a trifle 
forced and nervous. 

** Take care you don’t hurt yourself, Floris— 
that you do not grow to love him. Because, 
if you still insist upon revenge, it would be 
awkward and hard for you.” 

“ for the warning,” still with her 
eyes upon Lorne’s approaching figure ; “‘ there 
is no danger for me. I know my own weak- 
ness.” : 

Still, despite the assurance, I watch her as 
our visitor enters the room; and is it fancy, 
or does the little hand really tremble as it is 
extended to him? She seems less composed 
than usual—is nervous in a slight degree, ani 
does not meet his glance quite so steadily and 
frankly as usual. Perhaps it is but a fresh 
will with which to lure he lover on to his 
doom. She is so incomprehensible that it is 
difficult to tell. 

He, however, takes fresh hope and courage, 
and his voice is very cheery when he addfesses 
me. 

“I guess I am to congratulate you, Miss 
Dare, for it is rumoured Sterling is to be 
appointed vicar of Sedgeley; but, doubtless, 
you will hear the good news from him before 
the day is past.” 

The colour rushes into my face, and I have 
hard work to keep back my happy tears, wha: 
Floris, regardless of Mr. ngs, takes my 
face between her hands and kisses my lips. 
“IT am more glad than Icansay, dear! May 
you only be as happy as you deserve.” 

“T must run away and tell father. He will 
be so delighted!” and as I leave the room | 
see Floris move to the farthest extremity and 
begin to study the well-known landscape with 
well-simulated interest. I do not find papa, 9 
I return to my sister. She is on the point of 
stepping through the French window on t0 
the gravel walk, and Lorne follows her with 
entreaty in eyes and voice. 

‘How much longer is this to go on?” he 
asks, agitatedly. 

“‘I do not understand you,” she answer’, 
turning her cold, proud face upon him. 

‘Oh; indeed you do! Why will you so per- 





sistently avoid me? Why do you hate me % 
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bitterly that you will not spend five minutes 
alone in my company?” 

“J was unaware that I had ever avoided 
you; and I do not hate you. I am merely in- 
different to you.” 

Then she turns once again and sees me. 
“Ah, Rita!’’ she cries, cheerfully, whilst 
Lorne draws vexedly back, ‘‘ you have come 
in time to make peace between two belligerent 

wers. We have been quarrelling again, 
Mr. Hastings and I.” 

Her ch are very bright, and her eyes 
gleam with strange fire, but the hand half 
hidden in the folds of her dress is fiercely 
clenched. 


CHAPTER III. 


A nor day in July ; so hot, indeed, that, as I 
walk through the village with Floris, I am 
conscious only of intense discomfort. Floris 
herself is a trifle flushed, and walks wearily, 
screening herself from the sun as best she may 
with an old-fashioned sunshade not much 
larger than a plate. 

“T am so hot,” I say, half-breathlessly, 
“and I believe I look a aeetee fright. Let 
us go home ; it is far too sultry for walking ?”’ 

“Oh!” answers Floris, with her customary 
coolness, “if you don’t care to post that 
letter to Frank we will turn back at once. He, 
of course, will not be disappointed to-morrow 
when he gets no line from you.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic,’ I entreat. ‘I did not 
mean to return until I had put my letter 
safely into the Rost, but after that I shall be 

to reach the Manor—to throw off my 
, and revel in the coolness of my room.” 

“You are very low-spirited lately,” she 
says, ‘and that is foolish, as your wedding- 
day is so very near. Next January I shall be 
alone. Well, you must invite me often to 
Sedgeley, and I will endeavour to bring the 
pater down with me.” 

Ilook at her in a sort of pitying wonder, 
because lately she has so Pella ete bright 
Floris. Her face is paler than it should be, 
her eyes are full of a strange fire, and her 
manner is often nervous and tremulous, and 
she had always been so self-possessed. 

“ Floris,” I say, timidly, ‘‘aren’t you 


happy ?” 

e gives a little start, then seems to re- 
member the necessity of self-control, for she 
answers, quietly,— ' 

“Happy! Why should youdoubtit? Oh! 
yes, I am very happy | « 

“T doubt it, my dear. Is it true that, after 
all, you love Lorne Hastings ?”’ 

Oh! the angry shame on her face as she 
turns to me. 

“ Love him!” she cries, in an intense tone. 
“Are you mad, Rita? There, don’t look so 
grieved, but try to remember, if you can, I 
live henceforth for papa.” 

“No,” I answer; “ you are too bewitching 
to die an old maid. One day the man you 
oe love and admire will win you from 
us all,’ 

How pale she is! how dark and sad her 
eyes! But her voice is cheerful as she 
answers,— 

“There is no man living I would marry. 
Leave me alone, Rita; I am happier far 
without lover or husband. Now, don’t shake 
your head and lookincredulous. Remember 
all men are not Frank Sterlings.” 

We are in a narrow lane, with a high hedge 
on either side, and no means of exit (unless, 
indeed, one could scale the green barriers), 
when we hear the sound of many voices, shout- 
Ing and exclaiming agitatedly. In another 
moment we see a little child, spell-bound with 
terror, gazing with wide-opened eyes on a 
small white dog, which, as it rushes along 
furiously, foams at the mouth. 

“Oh!” Floris cries, in a terrible voice, 
“the dog is mad!” 

She rushes forward, catches the little one in 
her arms, flings her behind her, whilst I sink 
half-fainting on the bank; then she 
snatches off her mantle and my own and 





winds them about her right arm. It is all 
the work of a moment. In an instant the 
animal is upon us; he flies at my sister, 
grasps the loose cloth about her arm and be- 
gins to worry it. Sick with terror I close my 
eyes, to open them again at the words,— 

‘Thank Heaven! thank Heaven you are 
sufe!’’ spoken in the familiar voice of Lorne 
Hastings. 

At Floris’s feet the dog lies dead, killed by 
a blow from the constable’s bludgeon, and she 
herself stands unhurt in the midst of an ad- 
miring crowd. The little one’s mother has 
grasped her hands, and is pouring forth her 
hearty thanks, but Floris does not seem to 
hear. Now the strain is over her high courage 
failsher. She looks wildly, helplessly round, 
and Lorne, who has been one of the pursuers, 
moves closer. She seems to see only him. 

‘* Take me home,” she says, piteously. ‘I 
—I am ill—and—and frightened.’’ 

Suddenly she bursts into hysterical laughter, 
and then I rouse myself and beg the people to 
go away, so that soon we are alone, Lorne 
Floris, and I. Her laughter is very terrible 
to hear, and all my coaxing avails nothing, 
but when Lorne draws near and throws an 
arm about her she grows somewhat quieter. 

‘** Love,” he says, in a whisper, so intense 
that it reaches me, ‘‘ Love the danger is past, 
and I am here.” 

She does not seem to hear or heed his words, 
only her head droops upon his breast, and one 
arm steals about his shoulder. Ah! the love 
and the light in his eyes. 

‘Let me take you home,”’’ he says, and then 
her eyelids quiver, and the muscles about her 
mouth twitch convulsively. The slow tears 
gather and fall. ‘‘ This is better,” Lorne 
says. ‘She will soon recover now. Cry if 
you will, dear girl; perhaps it is best.” 

Oh, how her sobs break out and wound my 
heart; but suddenly the heavy lids uplift, and 
she looks round with wide and wondering 
eyes. Feeling the pressure of his arm, the 
warmth of his breath upon her brow, she 
looks up, shivers and shrinks from his clasp, 
looks at me strangely, then says,— 

‘*Take me home, Rita. I am unnerved; I 
—I am frightened.” 

But Lorne will escort us home, and makes 
us lean upon him, and she is so unnerved she 
cennot disobey his lightest word. Reaching 
home she pauses upon the step, and offers her 
little hand, which is as tremulous as an aspen 
leaf. He holds it a moment closely in his own, 
looking lovingly into her pale face and heavy 
eyes. 

fe Good-bye,” he says, lingering over the 
word, ‘* good-bye, Floris. I may hope to see 
you, to-morrow ?”’ 

She seems not to notice his familiarity, as 
she answers, wearily,— 

‘Yes, to-morrow, to-morrow,’ and drawing 
away from him goes in. I follow her, but she 
waves me back with a glance of entreaty, and 
so I go to papa and tell him of her heroic con- 
duct. 

He is so anxious to commend her, so rejoiced 
that she is safe, that he goes to her room; but 
the door is lecked, and he can hear nothing 
but sobbing sighs, so he calls me to him. I 
knock gently, and a stifled voice asks,— 

‘* Who is there?”’ and I answer,— 

‘Papa and I.” 

There is a moment’s pause, then the sound 
of light footsteps, and Floris flings open the 
door. 

“What do you want?’ she says, 
petulantly. ‘‘Let mealone. Can I have no 
privacy?” . 

“My darling,” papa says, gently, and a 
little proudly too, ‘I came to express my 
delight at your exploit, my gratitude that you 
are safe, and to beg you let Rita stay with 
you. You are too ill to be alone.” 

She trembles under his caress. 

“‘I want to be alone,’’ she says, piteously, 
and without further words closes the door 
upon us. 

In the evening the mother of the child 





Floris has saved comes to the Manor with a 
floral offering, and praying she may see her. 

Icannot resist the woman’s earnest entreaty, 
so I summon Floris to the drawing-room. 

She enters very pale and distrait ; her eye- 
lids are swollen with much weeping, and all 
her features seem’ altered. Now and again 
her hand steals to her head as though the 
pain there is almost beyond endurance. Her 
voice, too, is heavy, and has a muffled sound ; 
pe she does her best to appear her ordinary 
self. 
When the woman, whose name is Watkyn, 
catches her hands and kisses them in tearful 
gratitude she gently remonstrates, and com- 
pels her to sit down in the easiest chair the 
room boasts. 

“You are not quite yourself,” she says, 
gently; ‘‘rest a little while. I am sorry I 
cannot offer you wine;”’ then, with a little 
ghastly smile, ‘‘we are too poor to furnish 
our cellar well.”’ 

She takes up the bouquet, arranged with a 
sublime disregard for colour, but very fra- 
grant, and buries her face amongst the blos- 
soms, whilst she says,— 

‘‘ How beautiful the scent is! I shall prize 
this very much; but I am afraid you have 
robbed your garden for me.”’ 

“Oh! miss,’’ cries Mrs. Watkyn, “I wish I 
could offer you somethin’ worth havin’; but 
we're only poor folk. Still, if ever we can do 
anything for you—my husband and me—we 
shall be proud.” 

“IT am sure of that,’’ Floris says, gently, 
and toys with her flowers. 

There are roses (old-fashioned and sweet), 
pinks, musk, lavender, and rosemary, with 
one or two very late wallflowers. 

“I’m afraid you’re ill, miss. If I might 
make bold to give you advice I should say, 
go to bed and sleep well.” 

“ Thank you,” rising. ‘ Your advice sounds 
good, and I will follow it.” 

She accompanies Mrs. Watkyn to the hall- 
door; but, although she goes at once to her 
room she does.jnot sleep, for when I pass her 
door at a somewhat late hour she cries to me 
to go in. I find her sitting up in bed, her long, 
bright hair loose upon her shoulders. 

** Rita,” she says, “I am nervous to-night ; 
stay with me, dear.” 

“ Willingly,’”’ I answer, stooping to kiss her. 
She clings suddenly to me. ’ 

“JT*am so weak, so foolish, I hardly believe 
that I am I. You must make much of me, 
Rita, I feel so miserable.”’ 

When I have put out the light I hold her 
close in my arms, and though I cannot see I 
know she is crying quietly. 

“Tell me,” she says, at last, “tell me all 
that passed after the dog flew at me, for I 
remember nothing distinctly.” 

“Nor.I. I only know that when I dared 
open my eyes Lorne Hastings, with a crowd 
of men, was there, and the beast lay dead. It 
seemed to me, and to all, that you would faint, 
so Lorne threw his arm about you, and I en- 
treated the others to go away. 

“‘ Was I dreaming, or did he say, ‘ Love, the 
danger is past, and I am here’?” 
‘Yes, those were his words.” 
“ What did I say?” quickly. 

act?” 

“You let him hold you so. Indeed, you 
scarcely knew what you did. Your head 
drooped on his breast, and one arm stole about 
his shoulder.” : 

“Oh!” she cries, “ why did you not speak 
to me—tear me away from him?” and some- 
thing in her voice frightens me. 

“ Floris, you have your revenge.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” drearily, ‘I have kept my word.” 

‘“ And are you satisfied? Will his pain con- 
tent you?”’ 

“‘Gontent me!” huskily. ‘‘Oh, yes! yes! 
of course Iam content, No,Iam not. Rita, 
Rita! his pain is mine, his pain is mine! 
When his heart bleeds mine will also ache 
intolerably ; if his life grows harder mine 
will be yet harder. Heaven help me, I love 
him! Ilove him! Oh! fool that Iam!” 
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‘*But, dear,” consolingly; ‘‘loving him, 
you and he will be happy.” 

‘*No,’”’ sternly, “‘ that cam never be unless he 
fell upon evil days. Do you think I can for- 
get his old contempt of me, his harsh judg- 
ment of my character? Do you suppose I 
will give hima chance to twit me with the 
gifts he had bestowed? My heart may break, 
but my pride, never.” 

‘Listen to reason,’’ I cry, almost angrily. 
“You do not love this man at all, or you 
would forgive his fault. After all, his mis- 
take was a natural one. Remember how he 
has been flattered and sought after by mothers 
and daughters.” 

‘‘ Nothing can excuse his insolence to me,” 
more quietly. ‘I could never forget his in- 
justice, and it would only engender coldness 
between us. And do you think I will forego 
my povent and acknowledge myself beaten—a 
victim to love of him?” 

Long I reason and plead with her, but all 
to no purpose, she still remains obstinate ; 
and at last I give up my efforts in Lorne’s 
behalf through utter wearmess and sleepiness. 

In the morning Lorne himself appears. 
Floris is in the garden, I sit at the breakfast- 
room window reading. 

‘‘Floris,” he says, as he takes her hand, 
“IT am glad to find you alone; I have much 
to say to you.” 

She meets his passionate glance coldly and 
half scornfully. 

‘‘May I beg you to remember I am Miss 
Floris to my male acquaintances ?” 

“‘T think there is some closer bond between 
us than acquaintanceship,” he answers, 
gravely. ‘‘ My dear, let us forget all pride 
and all petty differences, and be to each other 
what Heaven intended we should be. Floris, 
I love you with all the force of my nature, the 
strength of my heart, and to the end of my 
life.” 

He tries to take her hands, but sho shrinks 
back, very white and very proud; and I see 
that she is vainly striving to speak. 

** Love,” he says, following her in her 
retreat, ‘‘I want you to be my wife. The 
Vineries isa lonely place fora man, unless, 
indeed, the woman he loves consents to share 
it with him,” 

“So,” at last she answers, with parted, 
white lips, “‘ because you are lonely you will 
marry. Will no other woman satisfy your 
fastidious taste?” 2 

‘*My dear,” gravely and patiently, ‘“‘ why 
do you wilfully misconstrue my words, my 
actions? Do you not know I am yours only, 
the first and last love of my life is given 
you? Is it to be yes, Floris? ’ 

‘No, no, no! I will never marry you, Lorne 
Hastings.” 

‘‘Am Iso distasteful to you that you will 
give me no hope?” 

‘“* ¥es,’’ steadily ; but something in her face 
gives the lie to her words, 

Lorne springs to her, throws an arm about 
her, ‘‘ You love me,”’ he cries, triumphantly ; 
‘then you cannot send me away.” 

He kisses her cheek and lips, whilst she 
struggles vainly for freedom. At last she 
says, with a sob, and in a breathless way,— 

‘“* Yes, I do love you, although the shame of 
the confession almost breaks my heart. I will 
tell you that, that you may know how you 
have lost what you now desire, by your own 
miserable pride and arrogance. No, do not 
touch me, spare me further indignity. - Oh!” 
suddenly flinging out her hands, “‘ why can- 
not I hate you as I would and as you 
deserve ?” 

Floris!’’ he says, in pain and amazement, 
“what is my crime? I cannot understand 
your words. What have I ever said or done 
that you should punish me and yourself so 
cruelly?” 

““ What have you done!’’ in an intense tone. 
‘*Can you so easily forget your words in past 
time? Do you remember walking with Mrs. 
Drummond by the wood the day following our 
first meeting?” 





“TI think Ido; but surely the question is 
irrelevant ?”’ 

“No, no; that day decided your fate and 
mine. I overheard all that was said. Shall 
I repeat your own words to you ?” 

‘If it pleases you to do so; but remember, 
Floris, if I did you any injustice (and I can- 
not remember that I did), I knew you then but 
superficially.” 

** Perhaps,’’ scornfully, ‘‘it would be plea- 
santer for me could I emulate your shortness 
of memory. Now listen to what I heard: 
‘ Under any circumstances I should not choose 
Floris Dare. My objection to her is that she 
is poor, and when I take a wife I will run no 
risk of being married for my money.’ And 
speaking of my father, you said, ‘I am not 
foolish enough to forget that I should bea 
great catch for his daughter.’ ”’ 

Lorne fiushes duskily, but says boldly 
enough, “I do not deny having said these 
things, although, indeed, I had Mrgotten them 
until recalled by you. But you should take 
into consideration how little I then knew of 
you, and how amiable all women had been to 
me on account of my wealth. Surely, Floris, 
my darling, you will not let such a foolish 
thing come between us and mar our whole 
lives?” 

‘* Sir,” she says, with the air of a queen, 
“IT am too proud to marry a man who would 
in after days twit me with my former low 
estate. You and I can be nothing to each 
other—nothing, nothing! and it would be 
kind of you to leave me now.” 

‘*But you have confessed you love me; 
therefore I may hope?”’ 

“No,” emphatically, ‘‘ there is no hope for 
you. You dug the grave of what you are 
pleased to call your happiness. Go—your 
presence hurts me.” 

‘*T will not leave you thus, or tamely ac- 
cept my dismissal. ‘Think, dearest, upon my 
love, and show me some compassion. In all 
the world there is no woman I desire but 
yourself; and through all my life I will. en- 


‘deavour to atone for my folly. Surely you 


cannot send me away now! ” 

She shivers as she answers, “ This is my 
revenge, Lorne Hastings. I swore I would 
make you love me; and fool as I was, I did not 
think how my revenge would recoil upon my- 
self—how at last, and in despite of myself, 
I should learn to return your passion. But 
my love does not make me a weak woman, 
therefore I can bid you go. I elect to bear 
my own grief alone, and shall strive to find 
my pleasure in the thought that yon, too, 
suffer even as I—though, in truth, you will 
sooner forget, beeause you are a man.’’ 

She ceases, and at the revelation of her plot 
against his peace a momentary look of loathing 
crosses his face ; but it is gone in a flash, and 
he stretches out his hands to her, ‘* Let us 
forget and forgive ali that has passed, and be 
happy in our mutual love.” 

“Happy!” she echoes, fiercely, “is that 
possible? Could I find pleasure in the re- 
membrance of your condescension and your 
covert scorn of my revenge? No, no! we 
must part; and, for her sake, I hope the 
woman you ma may be your equal by 
riches as well as birth. Good-bye,” with a 
dreary smile. “If you had been poor all 
might have been different. If to-morrew you 
were brought to poverty, and still wished it, 
I would be your wife—to walk by your side, 
to toil for and love you with daily increasing 
leve; but you being rich we must part. Say 
good-bye, and go. Oh! Lorne, Lorne, why 
have you given me so cruel a lesson ?”’ 

Like one stricken dumb, seeing the inexor- 
able resolve in her face, he draws nearer and 
nearer yet, until his eyes are burning into 
hers, and his breath is hot upon her brow. 
He lays his hands upon her shoulders; she 
reels, and seems about to fall, but steadies 
herself as best she may. Then, at last, he 
speaks huskily, almost incoherently. 

‘*How unforgiving, how harsh you are! 
But surely in this last hour you will kiss me 
once—it is so little to ask when we are parting 





for all life. Iam too much a man to woo you 
a second time, merely to be rejected again; 
but if your heart relents, and you send me 
but one word, wherever I may be I will xe. 
turn to you. Kiss me, and let me go.” 

Alone in the garden, among the hollyhocks 
and roses, with none to witness that parting 
but me, of whom they are utterly oblivious— 
alone -with all their angnish and pride! 

Then Floris lifts her white face to her loyer’s, 
and their lips meet. Her arms steal about 
his neck, and draw down his comely head ; 
then she leans back a little. “Good-bye! 
good-bye! ”’ she wails, and he, “ You should 
have spared me this!” 

How long they are in parting! How loth 
he is to tear himself away !—but at last it is 
done, and Lorne goes down the drive with 
bent head and uncertain steps. He does not 
glance back at the pretty, pathetic figure, the 
anguished face of my sister; and when he 
has passed through the gates, and she can see 
him no more, she walks wearily into the house 
and joins me. 

“Oh! Floris, Floris,” I cry, “how could 
you do it? If you had no it on him you 
should have had compassion on yourself.” 

She smiles bitterly ; then suddenly dropping 

on her knees beside me, lays her head upon 
my lap. 
“Don’t scold me, Rita; remember you can- 
not understand my nature. Sometimes I am 
myself frightened and puzzled by it. Only 
think I have acted for the best, as I believe 
I have. Now he is free to marry an heiress, 
and I to spend my days with papa.” 

But at night, when I kiss i poor, pale 
lips, she clings about me crying,— 

“Oh! my cursed pride, my cursed pride! 
Why cannot I forgiveas you would do?) Wh 
cannot I 965 23 ? Ido not wish poverty or if 
to come to him, but if it were so, then—then 
he should feel the stren af my love, and 
learn, at last, I cared for him for himself 
a and not for the wealth he esteemed too 


y: 
So weeping she puts me away, and locks 
herself in her room. ; 


nal 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lorne has left the Vineries, and Frank is 
duly installed as Vicar of Sedgeley, so that we 
,are tolerably lonely, alth my prospects 
seems to me very brilliant. The bishop of the 
diocese has heard Frank preach, and admired 
his sermons—has promised too, to is omar him 
as much and as qnickly as possible. nk him- 
self considers that now he is a rich man, bein 
in receipt of five hundred pounds annually, an 
we are to be married early in December. Papa, 
who is sadly out of sorts, smiles and congratu- 
lates me, says that one anxiety the less is upon 
him ; buteh !\ if he could see Floris as happily 
settled as I so soon shall be heshould he more 
than content. If only she had loved Lorne, 
how bright her life would have been! And 
when he talks thus I glance at her in fear and 
trembling, but she shows no sign of pain, 
smiles even brightly, and declares she con- 
siders an old maid’s life the most enviable of 
all. ‘‘And you know, my darling,’’ bending 
over him and touching his grey hair with her 
warms lips, ‘you know the greatest pleasure 
I have is to minister to you.” 

“But you will not always have me,’’ he 
answers, anxiously. 

A sudden fear flashes into her eyes, and she 
draws his head impulsively upon her bosom. 

“Why will you hurt and frfghten me?” she 
pants; then, as if ashamed of her emotion, 
“you dear old stupid, shall I not always have 
true friends in Frank and Rita ?’’ 

‘“* Yes, yes! but child, I should have been 
happy indeed if you could have consented to 
Lorne Hastings’s request. It was a splendid 
chance for you.” 

“Yes, far too good!” she answers, bitterly. 
“Now, dear daddy, if you do not wish to re- 
proach me do not speak of him to me again.” 





“Very well, Floris; but he is a:nice fellow, 
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and I should have heen glad to leave you well 
provided for.” 

The glorious summer passes, and we hear 

nothing of Lorne from Mrs. Drummond, and 
not a line reaches us from him. The change 
in my sister is very great; the pretty, plump 
figure is growing slim, the once steady hands 
are tremulous, and her temper less even. 
Folks begin to say how rapidly Floris Dare is 
fading, and to remark, too, on my father’s 
changed appearance. He is very, very feeble, 
and compelled now to lean upon us for sup- 
port. His old studies interest. him no longer ; 
he has no pleasure save in our society. Oncea 
visitor devoid of tact tells us plainly he is 
dying; that his ailment has no remedy 
because it is decay of constitution, and al- 
though we passionately protest against her 
verdict. we know that it is true. Day by day he 
grows, weaker, and is, oh! so easily wearied. 
And now autumn has come, and he sits all day 
in his easy chair before the fire, neither read- 
ing nor talking, and Floris covertly watches 
him with anguished eyes and tremulous lips. 
One day, when he has been particularly pros- 
trated, she flings her arms about me. 

‘“*Oh!” she cries, brokenly, ‘‘ he is dying, and 
I shall be alone! You haye Frank to comfort 
you—whilst I—oh Heaven ! I am alone.’ 

It is not often she breaks down thus; she is 
usually so strong, so self-reliant, and like the 
typical Englishman always ashamed of any 
emotional mood, any outbreak of feeling. 
Even now she draws away from me and tries 
to force a smile, and succeeds fairly, too, being 
a strong woman and proud. 

But day hy day I know the ache at her 
heart increases, and will increase until it is 
well nigh unbearable. And still my father 
fades, and by the close of November heis no 
longer able ta leave the house. Then it is 
that Floris shows at her best ; although she is 
the youngest she. takes the reins of govern- 
ment, and holds them gently, yet so firmly, 
that one and all acknowledge her as mistress. 
She holds interviews with the solicitor and 
important tradesmen, and she fairly breaks 
down the butcher’s. wrath when she strips off 
a little mourning ring and a brooch which had 
been my mother’s, beseeching him to take 
them in part payment ef his account, so that 
she may once again feel an honest woman. 
He puts them back with a gentleness one 
searcely thinks him capable of. 

“No, Miss Floris,” he says, firmly, “ no; 
T can’t take them, and I promise you I won’t 
worry you for the money. You shall pay itas 
you can.”’ 

A faint flush creeps over her sweet face 
which makes her look more like the old Floris ; 
she lays her small white hand in his large, 
rough honest palm. 

“Oh!” she says,in the sweetest of tones, 
“you shall not repent your clemency. I will 
pay you to the utmost farthing, and the interest 
too. I will work to save our home from shame ; 
only be patient, be patient!” 

Afterwards the butcher loudly gives his 
estimate of our characters at the village inn. 

‘** Miss Dare,” he says, ‘‘is lovely, and nice, 
and all that, but Miss Floris is the girl for me. 
Any man might go through the world with 


Wellas he;and as for brains—well, she has 
enough fora man.” 

When I repeat the latter half of his senfence 
she smiles disdainfully. 

“That isa very poor compliment, for the 
men I know have hardly the average quantity 
of common sense. Now, Rita, I wish to talk 
of matters nearer to us. I suppose you know 
we are in. imminent danger of being ‘ sold up,’ 
as the phrase.goes, Well, I have thought of a 
plan by which to avert sucha climax, Of course 
you are soon to be married, and then, thank 
Heaven, you will be free of all this turmoil 
and care. Very well ; there still remains papa 
to provide for.” 

“Frank hag bidden me say our home is to 
be yours.” 

‘Thank you, my dear, but I trust we shall 


I haye been looking through the papers, and 
have arrived at, what seems to me, a good 
decisiaqn,”’ 

‘“* T wish I could understand the technicalities 
of law, but all those musty old documents 
bewilder and frighten me,” 

“Ah!” she says, with a sigh, “you are 
happy in your lack of knowledge. You have 
called me clever very, yery often. Well know 
now that the greatest curse a woman can 
experience is geniusofany sort. The homely 
drudges, the gay, unthinking creatures are 
the happiest always. But to come to the 
matter in hand. When you are married I 
propose that papa and I shall go to somecheap 
continental town, and live as economically as 
we possibly can, that we shall let the Manor, 
and so pay off the mortgages; that I shall give 
lessons in English and music.” 

“No, no!” I cry, almost wildly, ‘I cannot 
take the good things of life and leave you all 
the evil. Frank will wait for me. Let us work 
together, if need be; but my dear, my dear, I 
cannot let you toil and suffer alone.” 

“Frank has waited long enough for you; 
do not tax his unselfishness and patience any 
further. And really, Rita, I shall be happy in 
my new work—far, far happier than I now 
am. My life will be full of labour, and there 
will be little time for thought.” 

“Oh! if you had not sent Lorne away—if 
you would recall him! Remember how he 
said one word from you would bring him 
to your side! Speak the word, and so be 


happy." . 

‘‘ Hush,” she answers, swiftly. ‘‘ My place 
is by papa’s side. I will not leave him; and 
I cannot recall Lorne. He is prosperous, 
whilst we are sinking ever lower and lower.” 

But her plans are destined never to be car- 
ried out ; for two days after our dear father is 
taken seriously ill, and kindly Doctor Firth 
tells us, with many expressions of sympathy, 
that the end is very near. 

Floris says not a word, only she grasps 
my hand a moment with almost cruel force, 
then goes silently out, and upstairs, with a 
white and rigid face. 

I follow in a short while, and find her sit. 
ting by papa, reading in low and even tones 
that do not tremble or grow faint with the 
anguish of her heart. As I enter she ceases, 
an. gps Say8,— . 

‘* Come here, Rita, I have something to say 
to you. Althongh Firth has not told m0 AY 
condition I am , Rentncsly aware of it, and 
know that I shall live but a fewdays. My 
mind is at rest concerning you, because Frank 
is a good fellow. It is for Floris Iam perplexed 
and grieved.” 

‘“‘ Dear,” I cry, beginning to sob, “ our home 
shall be hers if she will only come. Frank 
loves her as a sister.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. There, child, do not 
cry. We must all come to this. But I am 
afraid Floris will not accept the offer you 
make—poor, proud Floris! ” touching her 
hands lovingly. 

She smiles, then says, with a break in her 
voice,— 

“Dear, if you must go from us, take com- 
fort to yourself concerning my future. I can 
and will work, but I won’t a drag upon 
Frank Sterling! I am not afraid of facing 
the world, and Mrs. Drummond will be my 
dear friend, helper, and adviser.” 

‘“‘Oh!” wearily moving amongst his: pillows, 
‘“‘T havestriven to save something for you, my 
girls, but I have found it hard to pay the in- 
terest of the mortgages, and now the Manor 
must go.”’ 

No,” cries Floris, with flashing eyes, “it 
shall not.. I will save it, if Heaven will only 
grant me strength and a life long enough to 
complete my purpose.” 

“ If only be could hayemarried Hastings!” 
papa sighs, : . 

Her pale face grows (if possible) still paler, 
but she.answers, gently,— 

‘My dear, I should not have been happy 
in sucha union. It is better as itis!” 


him, and resolutely refuses to let me share her 
watch, 

I lie awake a very long time, but just about 
midnight I fall asleep, and begin to dregm of 
Frank and the life before us at Rotames. 

Suddenly I am aroused by someone shaking 
me, and bidding me hurriedly get up. 

‘‘Oh! Miss Rita, the master is sinking fast, 
and only Miss Floris is with him.” 

I throw on a wrapper, and run breathlessly 
to papa’s room. Floris is bending over him; 
his head is upon her bosom, and his eyes are 
closed, 

She does not look at me as I enter; all her 
love and all her care are with him and for 
him in this last hour. I move to the left side 
of the bed, and throwing myself upon my 
knees, take one of his hands in mine. 

‘“Father,” Limplore, ‘‘ don’t leave me with- 
ont one word. Speak to me! Oh! my dear, 
my dear, speak to me!”’ 

Slowly his heavy lids uplift,— 

‘* My poor little Rita, bend over me and kiss 
me! Give my dear Joye and remembrance to 
Frank—I wish he had been here. Floris, you 
must care for her until he comes. Oh! chil- 
dren, children! that I should leave you in 
poverty!” 

‘* Your love has made even poverty sweet,’’ 
answers Floris in a strange, dull voice. 
‘* Heaven knows we prized it far above riches. 
If I had known you desired my marriage with 
Lorne Hastings I would have striven to make 
your wish mine. Oh! my dear, stay with 
me! What. shall I do without you?” and 
through her tones there runs the sound of a 
heart’s agony. 

He hardly seems to hear her. He makes no 
answer to her words, but speaks slowly and 
dreamily to himself,— 

“T see now where I have failed. I should 
have striven more with what I call my fate. 
'I should have gone out into the world and 
fonght my fight manfully! Oh! my p.or 
gizls! my poor girls! ’’ 

‘Father, it is Floris who speaks. You have 
nothing with which to i anny yourgelts and 
do not embitten your last hours with fears for 
our welfare !’’ 

A faint smile as of hope crosses his face. 

‘* My dears! my dears!’ he says, ‘‘ Heaven 
bless you and keep both! Heaven go with yon 
in all ——” 

His voice falters, and dies utterly out; the 
hand I hold slips from my grasp. I shriek 
oud ‘ Father, father !’’ and fling myself, weep- 
ing, beside him. 

There is no sound in the room for @ very 

long time, save that of my sobs; the deathly 
stillness frightens me, the very coldness of the 
lips I kiss chills me, Then I hear a voice 
that murmurs, ‘* Dead! dead! my dear!” and 
itis so stran awful—I can searcely think 
it my sister’s. I lift my head and see her stand- 
ing over the bed, her face as white as the 
pillows, and her eyes as dark as night with 
the bitterness of unwept woe. I stretch my 

hands to her. 

“Floris, speak to me,’’ I ery. 

She looks at me stonily, then slowly and 
steadily walks to the door. I rise, and follow- 
ing her, throw myself upon her bosom. Very 

gently, but still mechanically, she smooths 
my hair, and touches my brow with her lips ; 

then she says,— 

‘“Come away, dear Rita. Lie down and try 

to rest, and as you love me leave me to myself 
until morning.” 

I recognise her stronger will, and submit. 

All night I lie weeping in my room, wonder- 

ing how Floris is spending her time. When 

at last the late dawn comes, I move to my 

window and look out; in the garden I see 

Floris walking with bowed head, and hands 

clasped before her. I run down to her and 

entreat her to come in, for it is raining fast, 

and her clothes are very wet. 

‘‘How long have you been here?’ I ask, 

frightened by her manner. 

“T don’t know—hours, I think, but they 








never fall so-low as to eat the bread of charity. 





That night she insists upon sitting up with 


have seemed like years. Yes, I will go in with 
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you, but I felt if I remained in the house all 
night I should go mad.” 

Frank is with us thenext day, and Mrs. Drum- 
mond comes to us with loving sympathy, and 
will not leave us until all is over; but it is 
Floris who arranges everything—who sits 
sewing, beside Mrs. Drummond’s maid, at our 
sombre dresses. Perhaps I never realised how 
precious Frank’s love is until this dreadful 
time, or how greatly Floris is to be pitied 
that there is no dear one to offer her comfort, 
or lighten her burden by sharing it. She sheds 
no tear, she scarcely speaks; she is so un- 
naturally quiet that at times we are frightened, 
and once Mrs. Drummond says,— 

‘* My dear, if you would butcry your trouble 
would seem less.”’ 

“IT cannot—I have no tears. My misery is 
beyond relief.” 

And so itis, that even beside the open grave, 
whilst I weep and cling to Frank’s arm, she 
stands erect—with set face and unfathomable 
eyes ; she makes no sign of her grief, save when 
the moulds rattle down upon the coffin, then 
she shivers and sways forward, but in a 
moment is steady again. Alone and un- 
assisted she steps into the mourning coach, 
and reaching home goes at once to the empty 
chamber. 

There at last her fortitude, or stony calm, 
desert her as her eyes rest upon the bed, 
wnere late that quiet form lay. She turns to 
me and flings her arms about me with a wild, 
heart-rending ory. 

“Oh, my father! ob, my father! come 

ack—come back to me!”’ 

Ah! the vain appeal—the passionate, use- 
fess entreaty! She breaks from me at last, 
and slipping on her knees, buries her face in 
the -clothes and laughs in a terrible way ; 
peal after peal rings out. She writhes and 
falls face downwards to the floor, and not all 
our attempts will avail to rouse her. She 
seems scarcely conscious of them, and at last, 
in our anxiety, we send for Dr. Firth, whe 
speedily arrives. 

‘*T knew this must come,” he says, piti- 
fully. ‘Poor girl! poor girl! Lift her up, 
Mr. Sterling, and lay her on the bed.”’ 

He administers restoratives, and placing his 
mouth to her ear, speaks in lew but firm 
tones, which make themselves heard even 
above her shrieks of laughter, and seem to 
compel her attention and obedience, for 
gradually the laughter grows fainter, the sobs 
less violent, until they altogether cease; and 
she opens her eyes wide with astonishment at 
Dr. Firth. 

‘“* Why are you here?” she questions, faintly. 

** You have been ill, and your friends sent 
for me. Now, take this draught, and then try 
to sleep. I am afraid you have tried your 
strength too much, and slept but little.”’ 

‘Sleep has deserted me,” she says, pressing 
her hand to her brow. ‘Oh, my head, my 
head, how cruelly it aches! Have I been very 
foolish? Iam sorry to have given you all so 
much anxiety and trouble.” 

Doctor Firth calls me from the room. “I 
will send you down a sleeping draught,” he 
says; “give it your sister at once. If she 
gets no rest she will be seriously ill. In the 
meanwhile keep her very quiet.” Then he 
presses my hand in token of his sympathy, and 
goes away. 

A little later the draught arrives, and I have 
the satisfaction of seeing Floris soon asleep. 
I watch by her all night, and now and again 
start up in affright, because her rest is so pro- 
found, her breath so light it scarcely lifts her 
bosom ; and then I bend low, and feeling the 
faint respiration upon my cheek and throat 
thank Heaven my fear was unfounded. 

It is late in the morning when she wakes, 
somewhat refreshed, but pale and heavy-eyed. 
For two or three days she goes about restlessly ; 
then, remembering her promise to papa, she 
rouses herself and begins to think of her 
future. Frank has urged her to go with us to 
Sedgeley (for it has decided we shall 
marry at the earliest opportunity); but she 
shakes her head emphatically. 











‘I will owe no man anything. Don’t look 
pained, Frank, for I would sooner accept alms 
of you than any; but I must have work, or 
I shall go mad—something to fill my life, 
occupy my thoughts, engross my whole atten- 
tion. It is well I have an object before me 
which will make labour a lightsome thing.” 

“Tell us what you intend doing,” he urges. 

“T shall advertise for a situation as com- 
panion, and before papa’s death it was agreed 
the Manor should be let until the mortgages 
are so paid off. It will take a lifetime to do 
it in ; but Ihave nothing and no one to live 
for, so what does it matter? I shallsave, too, 
what I can from my income. I wish you 
would take the advertisement to the Harbinger 
office, and get it inserted in a vee: et 
place. Of course Mr. Layard (our lawyer) 
will arrange other affairs, and select the tenant 
from those who may spply.” 

The advertisement does not a r, how- 
ever; for Mrs. Drammond loudly protests 
against it, declaring she is in need of a com- 
panion, and Floris must go toher. In vain 
the latter declares our friend has merely dis- 
covered her need to oblige us. For once Mrs. 
Drummond is obstinate, and the upshot of it 
is that Floris goes to her on a salary of eighty 
pounds per annum. 

“ Fancy, Rita!” she says, clasping her slim 
hands loosely, ‘‘I shall feel i. a million- 
aire. = y fear is that I 1 not earn my 
salary. You know so well how generous—nay, 
ever lavish—Mrs. Drummond is ?” 

Then one frosty merning Frank and I are 
married. Both Floris and I doff our black 
dresses for that occasion, Mrs. Drummond 
insisting upon presenting us with more suit- 
able ones. 

My sister is my only bridesmaid, and 
Frank’s uncle gives me away. 

The ceremony being ptm | we adjourn to a 
quiet breakfast, given our friend, after 
which Frank and I start for Sedgeley, dis- 
pensing with the usual honeymoon trip. 

So long as I can I watch my sister’s slim, 
dark figure, looking so desolate, so lonely on 
the dreary little platform, and my heart re- 

roaches me for leaving her, so that for many 
ys her white face and sad eyes haunt me, 
and mar my happiness. 

But there is so much to do in my new home, 
so many fresh interests, that my life soon 
grows brighter, and when Floris writes, it is 
always in so cheerful a mood that I begin to 
believe even her deep wounds are healing. 

Month after month passes, and it is late 
in March when I get these lines from her :— 
“My Very Dear Rita,— 

‘‘The Manor is let to Lord Guildford—a 
very eligible tenant—who has taken it on a 
five years’ lease. He has already arrived with 
‘ my lady,’ the children, and a retinue of ser- 
vants. I am glad to say Mrs. Drummond 
has decided to go to town next week, so that 
my heart will not have to bleed every time I 
look upon our dear home and knew it is 
occupied by strangers. I think I hate the 
Guildfords.— Yours, in haste, 

‘* Froris.” 





CHAPTER V. 

Once again it is summer, and one day, 
whilst I am sitting in the garden, Frank 
brings me a letter from Mrs. Drummond. 

** Dear Rrra (she says) :-— 

“You will be pleased to hear that Floris 
is recovering her usual health and spirits, and 
has created quite a sensation here. Her style 
is so unique, so spirituelle, her intellectual 
acquirements so very extraordinary, that she 
is quite the rage. But her head is not the 
least turned by all the homage she receives; 
indeed, I think she is less inclined each day to 
listen to any tale of love. 

‘‘ She is positively sought for,herself, and not 
any expectations she may have; for I have 
given it out that my Lary Si is so strictly 
tied up that I can leave her nothing (which 
of course is not true, but one can’t be teo wary 
of wolves in sheep’s clothing). - Only yesterday 














she refused Sir William Lawley, and he is ag 
young as he is rich, and so attached to her; 
but of course I would not try to force her in. 
clinations, and you know I have always 
wished her to marry Lorne Hastings. We 
have seen him once or twice since we came, 
but Floris has merely bowed and passed on. 

“Poor boy! You will be sorry to hear he 
has got into a very fast set, and it is ramoured 
he nightly loses great sums of money at cards 
and billiards, and he was such an exemplary 
young man. 

“I tell Floris the change in him is due to 
her, but she answers nothing. My dear, I 
am more grieved than I can tell—his mother 
and I were schoolgirls together—and I can- 
not bear to see him unhappy. Pray use your 
influence with our dear girl on his behalf. 
She is, if possible, more proud than before, 
and is always correcting the mistakes her 
new friends make regarding her position. 

‘** You are Mrs. Drummond’s niece?’ they 
say; and she, with uplifted head, and in 
demurest tones, answers, ‘Oh, no! merely her 
companion.’ Dear child, she never would sail 
under false colours. The first time we met 
Lorne he paused, and put out his hand to her, 
and though she went white as driven snow— 
would you believe it ?—she totally ignored it, 
and passed him with the faintest recognition. 
And yet, my dear, there are times when I 
believe she loves him. I should be glad indeed 
if it were so, because Lorne Hastings is 
worthy even of her. I shall be glad, too, if 
you and Mr. Sterling will come to town for a 
few days, not ons anything to Floris of 
your intention. Pray let me know if you can 
so arrange it.—Your loving friend, 

“ Herry Drummonp.” 

‘Of course, we can’t go,” I say, lifting my 
eyes to Frank’s kindly face (some folks say it 
is not handsome, but then I think they are 
mostly —— at my good fortune). 

‘‘ And why not, little wifie?”’ he questions, 
smiling down at me. ‘You had no wedding 
tour, and have had no holiday since the day 
you became my wife. Well, you shall have 
the reward your cheerful contentment merits. 
We will go to town on Monday next, and stay 
until Saturday.” 

*“But,’’ with housewifely instinct, ‘‘can we 
afford it? Will it not be very, very ex- 
pensive ?”’ 

‘Not necessarily, my dear; and you forget 
what my income is now,’’ speaking as gin 
as if he had five thousand instead of five 
hundred a-year. ‘‘ Yes, most decidedly we 
will go.” 

So one bright summer day we arrive at 
Pvince’s-gardens, and Mrs. Drummond meets 
us with test cordiality. 

“ Floris is in her room. I will ring for her.” 

Presently we hear a slow step, so unlike my 
sister’s, that I do not believe it hers. Then 
the door opens, and I see a slim figure—too 
slim for health—dressed in some rich black 
material, a white face with most wonderful 
eyes, and I hear a voice, broken with sudden 
rejoicing, cry out my name. 

Then she runs to me, and as she comes she 
bears with her the scent of lilies. Her hands 
are clasped about my neck, she leans ‘back to 
look at me. 

“ Ah!” she says, with a deep-drawn breath, 
‘you are happy. Your eyes tell me that. I 
am glad lad glad ! So you have come to 
see me? How good of you!” 

“It was Mrs. Drummond suggested it, and 
we were delighted to accept her most kind 
invite.” 

She turns a look of love upon her friend. 

‘You are always devising some new plea- 
sure, some great happiness for me. It seems 
to me if I spent all my life in your service I 
could not do enough to prove my gratitude.” 

“Tut! ‘tut!’ remarks that lady. ‘‘ Your 
joy is mine. You know I look upon you as 
my own child. But all this time you have 
not spoken to-’Mr. Sterling.” 

“Oh, Frank, forgive me! I was so glad to 
see Rita that I forgot all else. How well you 
look! Kiss me, and return the compliment. 
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“T regret to say I can’t,” Frank answers, 
having kissed her. “I think the best thing 
for you is country life and early hours, and if 
Mrs. Drummond will consent I shall take you 
back with me to Sedgeley. It is Ritk’s wish 

“You are very good, but I cannot come; at 
least, not yet, and, indeed, I am well enough 
and strong, although I am paler and thinner 
than I used to be. That is probably owing to 


my mourning. Black is scarcely becoming to 
e. ” 


She hurries on in an excited way not natu- 
ral to her, and of her own accord speaks of 
Lorne. 

“Have you heard the news?” she questions. 
“Society says Lorne Hastings is going to the 
dogs. ante a pity; he, with his fine pro- 


ts 

She all the while plays with the rings upon 
her fingers, twisting them round in a nervous 
fashion, and glancing away from us. 

“JT am very grieved to hear this, Floris,” 
Frank says, gravely; and adds, in a lower 
tone, ‘‘ Don’t you think your rejection of him 
may have brought about this fall? ”’ 

“Oh,” with quick agony in her voice, ‘‘do 
not lay that to my charge, I—I could not 
bear it. And if,” with a sudden return of her 
old, proud way, ‘‘if a man will ruin his life 
for a woman’s sake he is unworthy that 
woman’s esteem—a poor, weak creature, who 
throws down his arms at the first blow he 

ts.”’ 
an You must make allowance for the different 
temperaments.” 

“But Lorne was always strong,’ she 
answers, flushing. 

“The stronger the nature for good the 
stronger, too, is it for evil. But I did not come 
to harass you, you por child, for you look as 
though a breath of air too rough would blow 
you away.” 

In the evening we all go to the Lyceum 
and see Irving’s wonderful presentment of 
Louis XI., and anything more ghastly, yet 
more real, than the death of the wicked old 
king I have never witnessed, when he lies 
back, and his attendants believe him dead; 
from under his half-lifted lids the eyes rove 
round each familiar object with that awful, 
unseeing look, those who have sat by a death- 
bed know too well. We do not see Miss 
Terry ; she is ill, and consequently absent, and 
the small, unimportant part of Marie falls to 
a young actress, whose attitudes are the best 
thing about her ; but Terriss is very good, and 
the scenes unique, the arrangements of the 
house simply perfect. I think I never enjoyed 
any evening so greatly. 

But Floris has all her enjoyment spoiled, 
when, lifting her eyes, she encounters the 
fixed look of Lorne Hastings, who is in an 
opposite stall. Just a moment she shrinks 
back, then she is again her old brave self, and 
uses her opera-glasses in scanning the house 
and its occupants. 

Presently a gentleman enters behind, and 
bends over my sister with all a lover's 
attention. She introduces him as Sir William 
Lawley ; he is a good-looking man of thirty, 
and evidently desperately enamoured, or he 
would not so soon have forgiven her rejec- 
tion, and he certainly hopes that one day she 
will say yes to his pleading. 

Involuntary I glance at Lorne; his brow is 
dark, his eyes gloomy, as he looks down on the 
laughing, chatting pair. At that moment Sir 
William says,— 

“Is not that Hastings opposite?” 

Floris lifts her glasses, and though her 
hands tremble her manner is easy. 

“* Yes,” she answers, with perfect sang-froid, 
and bows slightly, then turns again to her 
companion. 

Lorne rises and leaves the house. 

“Rumour is very busy with his name,” re- 
marks Sir William. 

“Indeed ; rumour, as a rule, is not kindly. 
What does it say of Mr. Hastings?” 

‘That, to be on he is wasting his 
substance in riotous living. I am very sorry, for 





he wa3 such a good fellow. They say he loses 
huge sums of money every night, that he is, 
in fact, an inveterate gambler.”’ 

‘‘He must marry an heiress to repair his 
fortune.” 

‘‘Oh! he shows no inclination to give up his 
bachelor freedom; and very few parents, I 
fancy, would be inclined to trust their child’s 
welfare to the care of a gambler and a spend- 
thrift.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he is less black than heis painted,” 
she says languidly. ‘‘ When I was at home I 
knew him well, and he struck me as being 
particularly intolerant of vice or folly.” 

“To quote Johnson, my dear Miss Dare, 
many men ‘ discourse like angels, but live like 
inen.’”’ 

When we are alone for afew minutes that 
night, on our return from the Lyceum, Floris 
says weariedly, “Oh! Rita! Rita! if I could 
but save him! I cannot, I will not, stand by 
calmly whilst he is rushing upon his certain 
ruin. WhatshallI do? I don’t know, I must 
think.’”” Then we part,and no more is said 
upon the subject during our stay in town. 

The summer months pass fleetly, and Floris, 
with Mrs. Drummond, spends August at 
Brighton, and in September comes to us. The 
weather is exceptionally hot and fine, so that 
we are able to take our work or our books into 
the garden, and I see with pleasure that the 
pure, sweet air is imparting a faint glow to my 
sister’s pale, thin cheeks, and that her manner 
loses somewhat of its langour. 

For a whole week we are alone, for Frank 
has gone to do duty for afriend in Gla- 
morganshire, and it seems almost as theugh 
we have gone back to the old girlish days, 
before we had been parted. 

As we sit sewing one morning a letter is 
brought to me, and I see at once it is from Mrs. 
Drummond. 

“Oh!” Lory, “I trust it is not torecall you, 
Floris ; indeed, we cannot spare you yet.”’ 

I tear open the envelope and read aloud. 


“ My Dear Rrra,— 

“TI send this to you, because I would 
not break ill news to Floris too suddenly.” 
(Here I pause, and Floris says, dully, 
“Go on now, let me know the worst; it is 
about him,” so I obey), ‘Lorne Hastings has 
completed his work of folly, and is now a 
ruined and penniless man, deserted by his 
friends, and living alone in a by-street in 
Holborn. The address I enclose, hoping your 
good heart will prompt you to send him some 
kindly word. Break it gently to Floris, and 
excuse more from me, as I am too agitated to 
write you further.—Your loving friend, 

Herry Drummonp.” 


I glance at Floris with fear, but to my sur- 
prise her cheeks are bright, her eyes glad. 

** Now,” she cries, in a low voice, ‘‘I can 
goto him, He is poor and needs me; I alone 
can comfort him,.’”’ Then her gladuess dies out, 
and hiding her face upon my shoulder she 
sobs,— 

‘But can he forgive me? It is I who have 
brought him to this pass. Oh, my dear love! 
my dear love! will you ever pardon my 
offence ?”’ 

Suddenly she starts up, dashes the tears 
from her eyes,— 

‘* Come,” she says, “‘ come, Rita, let us go to 
him now, before he has time to doubt me.” 

‘What now ?” I cry in dismay, “‘ alone, and 
without Frank’s sanction.” 

“If you are afraid,” loftily, “I will go 
alohe. My hour of triumph has come, and he 
shall learn it was for himself Iloved him, and 
not his possessions. He shall read for himself 
the depth and strength of a woman’s devotion, 
and, if need be, I will work with and for him. 
Because of me he is a rman; if my love 
and my remorse can make him'rich they are 
wholly his.” 

I catch the infection of her mood. 

“We will go,” I say; “and when Frank 
hears of our journey he will doubtless approve 
of it; anyway, you must not go alone, I 





will bring you a Bradshaw at once,and we 
will take the first train to town.” 

‘* Now you speak like yourself,’ kissing me 
in an excited way. 

‘‘ Oh, Rita! if my harshness has killed his 
love I shall die of shame, when he learns my 
heart is still his!” 

“My dear, you need have no fear that he 
has failed you.” 
* + * 

It is evening, and, as we walk down the 
dingy street where Lorne has his lodging our 
hearts sink, and the bold glances of the men 
frighten us not a little. 

It is a curious thing that, in England, no 
woman who has any pretensions to youth can 
walk in the streets unmolested unless she has 
a very efficient escort. Now, I’m not by any 
means an admirer of brother Jonathan, but I 
do say the Americans put us to the blush in 
this one thing ; and it would go hard with a 
man who dared treat a girl with insolence in 
any of their streets. 

At last we arrive at a grim-looking house, 
and Floris pulls one of the three bells. In 
answer to her summons a slipshod elderly 
woman appears. 

“Can I see Mr, Hastings?’ Floris ques- 
tions, timorously. 

‘** Why couldn’t you pull the right bell ? He’s 
on the third floor, and you’d better go up. 
though I’ve a good mind to keep you waitin’ 
till he can answer his own bell, pullin’ me 
downstairs like this, and I busy washin’-too,” 
with which speech she turns her back upon us 
and goes to her apartments, muttering angrily. 

We toil up the dirty stairs, and meeting a 

“child half way, Floris asks which is Mr. Hast- 
ings’s room ? 

“That mum, just opposite ; he’s in now.” 

She gives him a sixpence, and then knocks 
softly. 

‘*Come in!” cries Lorne’s well-known 
voice, and we step into the little scantily- 
furnished room. 

He starts up as we enter. 

‘‘ Floris!” he cries—and she moves swiftly 
to him. 

Half-laughing, half-crying, she clings about 
him 


“TI said if ever poverty fell upon you I 
would come to you, toil for you, love you, with 
ever-increasing love. And, darling, I am here 
to keep my word.” 

‘“« But,’”’ he says, holding her from him, “I 
have brought it upon myself.” 

“ Ah! but it was because of my pride, and 
my cruelty. Dear heart, forgive me, and say 
your love has suffered no change.” 

“I can say that truly; but Floris, are you 
strong enough to marry a man who has lost 
his all—name, wealth, position ?”’ 

‘I only know I love you,” she answers. 

‘Oh! my darling, my wife,” and he catches 
her close, and rains — kisses on her 
fair, uplifted face, and the lips which respond 
80 readil to his. 

I prudently look from the window; but 
snatches of their happy talk will reach me. 
Presently Floris calls me,— 

‘* Rita ! come here.” 

She is sitting on his knee, his arm about her 
waist, hers clasped around his neck. “ Now, 
that I have proved myself true, Lorne is 
anxious to retrieve his fortune, Don’t think us 
too hasty, but we are going to be married in a 
month, and sail at once for New Zealand.” 

Her calm way of- announcing these facts 
literally staggers me, but I contrive to say,— 

“Oh, no, no! Floris! Frank will never 
consent to your leaving England.” , 

‘‘Lorne is my master,” she says, with a 
loving gesture, ‘I shall obey him in all things. 
Oh ! Lorne, I was afraid you would look ill and 
wretched, but you seem hardly changed at all, 
despite your loss.” 

‘‘T am most rich in having you,” he answers, 
fondly. 

“But, if you please’ Mr. Hastings—let me 
have a voice in the matter. Is it wise or kind 
to take Floris to an unknown country before 
you have a home to offer her?” 
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“ Where he goes I will go,” she says steadily, 
‘“‘ Nothing but death shall part us—I know at 
last I cannot live without him. And, Lorne, 
I have a little money saved—eighteen pounds, 
I think—you must take it all. 

I think it unnecessary to record his answer 
—it is satisfactory, but hardly translatable. 


* ° * a Aa 


The wedding is to be celebrated at Mrs. 
Drammond’s, and Floris insists it shall be very 
quiet. Iam free to confess that Lorne is not 
depressed by his ill-fortune; when I remark 
upon this he says lightly he is rich in havin 
Floris. It has been arranged that they s 
go to Scotland for a fortnight before starting 
for New Zealand ; my sister says they cannot 
afford it, but Lorne urges that he must give 
her a good time before her troubles begin. 
After ir trip they are to return to us for 
two days’ and then proceed to Londop, to sail 
from ale. in the “* Zanzibar.”’ 

ca * * > 5 


I# is the day before my sister’s departure, 
and we are all sitting in the Vicarage drawing- 
room, and Mrs. Drummond is with us. Floris 
is sad. After all, it is a great wrench, leaving 
friends and country, even to go with one’s 
husband. She leans her head upon Lorne’s 
shoulder, and he softly smooths her pretty 
haar 


‘*Dear,’”’ he says, ‘ should you be very sur- 
prised if I told you we are not to go to New 
Zealand at all?” 

“Don’t jest with me,” she answers, half 
pleadingly, ‘I am not in a merry mood to- 
night.” 

** Love, it-is sober truth. To-morrow we re- 
turn to the Vineries, where you shall reign 
supreme. Do you suppose I would haye married 
you had my fortunes been at such alow ebbas 
you believed ?” 

“Then you have saved something,” disap- 

intedly. ‘‘I have not married a poor man 
after all; and now you will never know how 
much I love you, or of what sacrifice I am 
capable for your sake.”’ 

‘*T know quite enough, wife ! Now you must 
forgive me the innocent deception I have 
practised. It was suggested to me by a friend, 
and as you vowed to marry me only if I be- 
cane poor I eagerly adopted it. Takinga few 
fellows I know into my confidence they 
industriously spread the report ef my ruin, 
and then I learned who were really my 
friends.” 

“And you all joined in the conspiracy ?”’ 
addressing us reproachfully. 

‘No, indeed,” answers Mrs. Drummond ; ‘‘ I 
am the only ally present. Are you sorry that 
you have fallen into our snare ?’’ 

‘* No,” says Floris, softly, ‘‘ for I know now 
I could not live without him. Well, Lorne, it is 
you who have had revenge, not _I—for you have 
heaped coals of fire upon my head.” 

* *” ” 


* * 


It is six years since I wrote the last word, and 
we areall gathered together at the Manor. The 
Guilfords are gone, and Lorne has freed it from 
any claim, giving the deeds to Floris as a 
birthday offering. It is to be the inheritance 
of her second son Dare, whose penchant for my 
own little Daisy is so marked that we laugh- 
ingly talk about their future as being shared 
together. 

Prosperity has come to us all—for Frank is 
rural dean, and it is believed in time will be- 
come a bishop; Mrs. Drummond lives with 
Floris, whose children call her ‘“ grand- 
mamma,” 

[THE END.] 








Mr Rusam is quoted as saying: “ You 
fancy you are sorry for the pain of others. 
Now, I tell you just this, that if the usual 
course of war, instead of unroofing peasants’ 
houses, and ravaging peasants’ fields, merely 
broke the china upon your own drawing-room 
——_ war in civilised countries would last 
& week,” 





FACETLA. 


An epitaph for a boatman— Life is oar. 

Wuen lovers quarrel what presents made on 
either side are not returned? The kisses. 

Man was born in an Eden, and has been a 
needin’ creature ever since. 

A poaTman’s autumnal song—‘‘The Last 
Rows of Summer.” 

Can the music of a pet cat be said to be 
purr-pet-ual ? 

Tue daughters of a millionaire always have 
fine ° 
A stnetz lady is always won before she 
marries. 

The ship that everybody likes—Good fellow- 
ship. 

Ir is said that the reason women are not 
better inventors is because they have such a 
dislike for new wrinkles, 

A Frencn barber’s signboard reads thus :— 
‘‘ To-morrow the public will be shaved gratui- 
tously.”” Of course it’s always to-morrow. 

“An!” exclaimed an old gentleman, as he 
saw his dentist’s body lowered into the 
silent grave. ‘Ah! he’s filling his last 
cavity!” 

“No,” said a chemist, ‘there is not such 
an awful profit in a glass of soda water. You 
see the wear and tear on the glass amounts to 
something.” 

‘* An, captain,’ said a fresh young man on 
an ocean steamer, ‘‘ when you board a vessel 
where do you get the timber?” ‘ Ugh,” 
replied the captain, looking him over critic- 
ally, ‘‘ we get it out of the log, of course.” 

‘‘Comm, come, my dear!” said an indulgent 
mother to her only hope; “the sun has been 
up these two hours, and here you are not out 
of bed yet!” “Oh, well, the sun goes to bed 
at dark, and I’m up till ten o’clock,”’ was the 
reply. 

THE WAY THEY DO IT. 

Says Thomas, ‘‘ Harry, can you tell 

How lawyers do to dress se well? ”’ 

Says Harry, ‘‘ Yes, you may rely on’t 

To get a suit they’ll strip a client.” 

Says Edward, ‘“‘ No, they closer nip him ; 

They first obtain the suit—then strip him.” 

Houszayp: “ Angelina, dear, as I was passing 
through the gardens I saw some asparagus 
ready for cooking. Perhaps you would like to 
go and gather the fruit of the season your- 
self.” Young Wife (anxious to conceal her 
ignorance in the vegetable department): ‘I 
tell you what, Edwin; we will go together. 
You shall pluck it, and I will hold the 
ladder.” 4 

A man who had led a reckless life lay at 
death’s door :—‘‘ For my wife’s sake I would 
like to live,’’ he said to the minister at his 
bedside; “ but it is a consoling thought that 
we will meet again in heaven,” “ Ah, sir,’’ 
the good man sadly responded, ‘‘ I only wish I 
could think so.” ‘ What!” said the dying 


_man, “don’t you think she’ll get there? ’’ 


‘‘Soyouare a rapidstenographer?” ‘ Yes, 
sir.” ‘I should think it would be very 
difficult to take down everything a speaker 
says.” ‘It’s not hard when you understand 
it. I was reporting a speech the other day, 
and I thought I would try and see how fast I 
could report, and will you believe it, none of 
the speakers could follow me.” 

How He Soxrp tae Goops.— Have you got 
any buff trimmings to go with this stuff'?” 
asked a sharp-looking woman of a draper’s 
clerk. ‘I think so, miss,’’ answered the man, 
taking down a piece of goods and spreading it 
on the counter. “Buff! Do you call that 
buff?” exclaimed the woman. ‘ You don’t 
know your business, young man. That’s 
too dark fora buff.” ‘‘ But, miss, that is——” 
‘It’s too dark. I can see it, stupid!” “* Why, 
of course it’s dark, my dear young lady,” per- 
sisted the man. “ It’s blind man’s buff; the 
new shade, you see.” He sold the goods, 





| 


===——=== 

A Lecturer having repeated several times 
that “art cannot improve nature,” a 
in the audience cried out: “It can’t, eh} 
ag how would you look without your wig, 
sir ” ‘ 

Curr anp THeonocy.—A Baptist minister 
was once asked how it was that he consenteg 
to the marriage of his daughter to a Presby. 
terian, “ » my dear friend,’ he replied, 
‘as far as I have ever been able to discover 
Cupid never studied theology.” e a 

‘‘Wuen I marry,” said a budding school. 
girl, “I'll want @ tall, fine-looking man,” 
‘* There’s where you’re wrong, sis,” said her 
more practical sister. ‘‘ You’ll have less trouble 
watching an ugly man, and enjoy more of his 
com Zt 
‘‘ Yus,” said Robinson, ‘I used to believe 
everything—indeed, was the most credulous 
fellow alive. But,’ he added, ‘since I have 
had this confounded sore throat it is hard for 
me to swallow anything.” 

‘“‘ I’m @ regular fool!” saida husband to hig 
wife, when he had done some foolish thing or 
ott, as ag usual in all well-regulated 
amilies. “It isn’t necessary to put up 9 
sign, my dear,” she responded, so fervently 
that there didn’t seem to be any necessity for 
continuing the conversation. 

Wuaewn a lady living in the country sent to 
town for a doctor she apologised for asking 
him to come such a distance. ‘Don’t speak 
of it,” auswered the M.D., “I happen to have 
another patient in the neighbourhood, and can 
thus kill two birds with one stone.” 

A GENTLEMAN who had a carpenter at work 
in his house said to him: ‘‘ Why don’t you 
take care of those nails and screws? They 
will be lost.” “Oh, no,” the carpenter re- 
plied; “they won’t be lost. ‘You'll find 
them all in the bill.” 

‘* How do you do, Mr. ——?” said someone 
to a well-known politician. ‘‘ Well,’ said he, 
characteristically, “that reminds me of a 
story. As the labourer said to the bricklayers, 
after falling through the roof and rafters of 
an unfinished house, I have gone through a 
good deal since you saw me last.” 

Mercenary.—‘ Clara, I love but thee alone. 
Indeed, I speak the truth!” He paused— 
the blush o’erspread her cheek. She let him 
draw her near. Scarce for emotion could she 
speak, yet still she asked, in accents meek: 
‘* How much have you a year?” 


‘‘ Jounny,”’ said his father, as the boy teok 
a biscuit from the plate, ‘‘ don’t you know that 
it is unpolite to help yourself befere your 
elders?’ ‘‘ Why, pa, mother teld me to help 
myself before you.’”’ ‘*Whatdo you mean?” 
asked his father; while his mother looked up 
with astonishment in every feature. ‘“ Why, 
I heard mother. tell Aunt Hannah that she 
hoped I wouldn’t take after you, and so I 
thought I’d take my biscuit first.” 

dust Cautious Enoveu.—In summing up 2 
case, the counsel was so severe on the oppesing 
lawyer that the latter jumped up and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I’d like to know if the learned 
counsel thinks I’m a fool!” The other re- 
flected a moment, and then quietly said: ‘‘ My 
friend wants to know if I think he is a fool. 
In response to that interrogatory, I can only 
say that I am not prepared to deny it,’’ 

A youne lady being very fussy about having 
her shoes small and neatly fitting, her stern 
aunt said: In my time the men looked at 
the women’s faces instead of their feet!” 
Ah! but, my dear aunt,’’ retorted the pretty 
young lady, *‘ you see that the world has im- 
proved, and is more civilised than it used to 
be—it looks now more to the understanding.” 

A Yanxre judge in delivering a charge to 
the jury, said :— Gentlemen, those of you 
who wan’t asleep have hearn the evidence 1n 
this case, an’ it ain’t worth while for me to 
go over the facts. The indictment says the 
prisoner was snatched up for the awful crime 
of stealin’ a hog. The time has come, gentle- 
men, when hog is hog, and if this business 18 
allowed to go on, none of you will be safe. 
We'd better send him to the pen, I reckon.” 
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SOCIETY. 
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Tue QuezN intends to return to]Balmoral 
as soon as ever the proper arrangements can 
be made. The wedding of Princess Beatrice, 
though comparatively quietly celebrated, has 
peen a considerable expense to Her Majesty, 
who, according to all accounts, does not grow 
more liberal with her years. 

Kuser Witiam was at Gastein at last 
address, and considering his time of life is in 
fair health. He takes short walks, but no 
longer goes out alone, as he did while at 
Gastein last year. He stoops much, and 
walks as if movement were painful to him. 

It is also noticed that whereas in former 
years he talked heartily with everybody who 
had any business with him, he is now very 
sparing of his words. He goes out in the 
morning dressed in‘plain clothes, and leaning 
on the arm of Count Lehndorff. A footman 
follows him closely, and carries a rug which is 
spread over the bench whenever his Majesty 
sits down. A ten minutes’ walk appears to 
cause weariness, and makes a quarter of an 
hour’s rest necessary. 

After his walk the Emperor transacts State 
business with his councillors, and signs 
papers. He lunches lightly at one o'clock, 
takes a nap, and then goes out for a drive. 

Ar Goodwood the Princess of Wales looked 
especially nice in a dress of brocaded white 
silk, her petticoat being made almost entirely 
of lace; her bonnet was made of open-work 
straw, with a bouquet of pink rose buds, and 
black velvet strings were tied under the chin. 
A black sunshade completed the costume, 
Later in the day, when the air became almost 
chilly, the Princess donned a nearly tight- 
fiitting coat of the palest shade of grey corded 
silk, with a broad feathery trimming of a 
darker shade of grey down the front and round 
the hem. 

Lady Spencer, who was standing with the 
Princess on the balcony overlooking the lawn 
during the early part of the day, wore a red 
costume with long red mantle to match, 
trimmed with splendid gold embroidery, and 
a small red bonnet ornamented with gold. 

Tse Duke and Duchess of Teck having re- 
turned from the Continent have taken u 
their quarters at White Lodge, Richmon 
Park, which has been lent to them by the 
Queen. We have now, therefore, at the time of 
writing almost every member of the Royal 
family staying in England. 

Mr. Guanstoyz duly started for his trip 
with Sir Thomas Brassey on Saturday, the 
8th August. The Sunbeam is to convey the 
illustrious traveller, and is admirably suited 
for the purpose, being strongly built, capable 
of using either steam or sail, and is thoroughly 
to be relied upon, having twice completed the 
circuit of the globe. It is to be hoped that 
the late Premier will derive all the benefit 
expected from the holiday which he richly 
deserves. 

Tue last reception to be given by the 
Marchioness of Salisbury this season took 
place at the family mansion in Arlington- 
street. Among the pretty dresses worn was 
that of the Duchess of Sutherland, who 
looked well in cream-coloured brocade; Lady 
Alexandra Leveson-Gower, cream tulle and 
satin; the Duchess of Buccleuch was in 
black; Madame Waddington, dark blue tulle 
and velvet ; Viscountess Enfield, old gold satin ; 
Viscountess Hood, deep crimson brocade; 
Hon. Mabel Hood, white tulle and satin ; Lady 
Lumsden, black, massively embroidered in 
gold; Lady Woods, pale blue broché; Lady 
Ermyntrude Malet, handsome dress of pale 

pink silk; Lady Keane, deep maize brocade ; 
Lady Harriet Ashley, ruby velvet ;-Miss Ash- 
ley, black tulle, with broad crimson sash; 

ady George Hamilton, cream broché and 
lace; Mrs, Richardson Gardner, mauve satin 
and cream lace; the Misses Fowler, cream 


Surah and lace. Most of the young ladies’ 
dresses were of white tulle and satin. 


STATISTICS. 

Ancien? Onper or Forrsters.—At the 51st 
annual High Court meeting recently held at 
Leeds there were 570 delegates present from 
all parts of the country. Mr. T, Balham Stead, 
of Leeds, who is the High Chief Ranger, 
presided, and welcomed the delegates to the 
town, in which he said forestry originated 50 
years ago. There was then only 20,000 
members, but now there are 873,000. He 
added that throughout the order they had in 
1883 £879,873 in Post-office and Trustee 
Savings banks at 2} 
they had the large sum of £129,172 in the 
hands of the treasurers, making a total of 
£1,008,045. Last December they had 633,288 
male adult benefit members. They 
£3,198,417 in their court funds, and £885,748 
in their district funds, or a total worth in dis- 
tricts and courts of £3,584,165. But this was 
not all. They had widows’ and orphans’ 
societies, with 35,606 members and £46,503. 
The second degree of the order, the ancient 
Order of Shepherds, had 30,920 members, with 
£72,177. these members were, of course, 
duplicates, but the funds were not. There- 
fore the total funds of the order and its 
auxiliaries amounted to. £3,769,621. But the 
tale was not yet complete. They had 58,777 
juveniles, with funds to the amount of £66,776, 
and they had also 13,971 honorary members. 
In 50 years, therefore, the order had grown 
into existence, sometimes advancing by leaps 
and bounds, and at other times progressing 
somewhat slowly. 





GEMS, 

Tue rich are more envied by those who have 
a little than by those who have nothing. 

Youne folks tell what they do; old ones 
what they have done; and fools what they will 
do. 

Constwer how few things are worthy of 
anger, and you will wonder that any but fools 
should be in wrath. 

Ir does not require a long acquaintance to 
take a dislike to people—we daguerreotype 
our character when we i think of it. 

By music we reach those special states of 
consciousness which, being without form, 
cannot be shaped with the mosaics of the 
vocabulary. 

Warer that flows from a spring does not 
freeze in the coldest winter. And those senti- 
ments of true friendship which flow from the 
heart cannot be frozen by adversity. 

TueERE are no little enemies; people either 
hate you with their whole hearts, or they don’t 
hate you at all. This hating a little is like 
blowing up a powder-mill a little, for all know 
it cannot be done. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ratsep Caxe.—One cup of sugar, half a cup 
of butter, one cup of sweet milk, three cups 
of flour, half a teaspoonful of soda, one tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar, add nutmeg and 
raisins. 

Scorcu Oar Caxzes.—Take one quart of fine 
oatmeal, one cup of flour, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one 
tablespoonfal of lard, and mix into a batter 
with warm water; roll out thin, cut into round 
cakes, and bake in greased tins in a slow oven 
for ten minutes. 

OatmeaL Breap.—Half a pint of oatmeal, 
one and a half pints of flour, one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, three of baking powder, 
three-fourths of a pint of sweet milk. Boil 
oatmeal in one and a half pints salted water 
one hour; add milk; set aside until cold, 
then place in a bowl; sift together flour, salt, 
and powder, and add more flour if needed; 
mix smoothly and deftly; bake in greased tin 
forty-five minutes, then cover with paper and 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


_ 


Happiness is not a privilege, but a duty— 
not a mere outward good that may perhaps 
come to us, but an inward possession which 
we are bound to attain. When we remember 
the contagious character of happiness, the 
strength, courage, and hope it excites by its 
very presence, and the power for good it 
exerts in every direction, we cannot doubt 
our abligation to attain as mush of it as 
possible. 

Tuere is in all kindly intercourse an ex- 
change that is beneficial on both sides. Youth 
and age, riches and poverty, learning and 
ignorance, sickness and health, each hag its 
separate discipline and its special lesson ; amd, 
though that which comes to us direct will be 
the most vivid and strong, we may partake of 
all the rest through that wonderful power of 
sympathy by which we reach out into the 
hearts and lives of others to help or to com- 
fort them. 

Ir is not the amount of knowledge stored 
up in the memory that will determine its 
value to life, but the way in which it has been 
gained, the way it is held, the effect it has 
produced and is producing upon the thoughts 
and actions. If the will is strong, the prin- 
ciples firm, the courage high, the power of 
self-control established, then whatever know- 
ledge there is, be it little or much, will be 
turned into a living force which will tell upon 
the future work and life. 


A “scramBiine” wife is no light cross to a 
man who values order and regularity as part 
of his home-life. She may be, and probably 
is, the best-tempered creature in the world— 
a peevish ‘‘ scrambler” would be too unen- 
durable—but a fresh face, bright eyes, and a 
merry laugh, do not atone for never-ending 
disorder and discomfort. This kind of thing 
does not depend on income, and is not to be 
remedied by riches. The households where 


‘““my lady” has nothing to do but let her 
maid keep her to the hours she herself has 


appointed, are just as uncomfortabie in their 
way as poorer establishments, if ‘‘ my lady ’” 
is a ‘‘scrambler’” and cannot be fonght 
method and the value of holding on by t 
forelock. 


How tHe Germans Ensoy Lirr.—There is 
probably no nation upon the face of the earth 
that knows so well what the enjoyment of 
life means as the German. They are practi- 
cal in everything they undertake, and make 
it a part of their business to find eut all the 
beauty there is in living, and to make the 
most of it when they do find it. Their hemes 
are more than mere palaces of shelter, to eat 
and sleepin. Even in the humblest of these 
there is a pleasing attempt of the inmates to 
spread cheerfulness about them, notably in 
e decoration of their windows with flower- 
ing plants and trailing vines. They are algo 
practical in their charity, and such a thing as 
a broken limb, for the want of a shovelful of 
ashes or sawdust on an icy pavement, does 
not happen in front of their homes. 


Whoever studies the principles of life wilh 
find in them a unity which binds together all 


events, all industries, all joys, sorrows and 
interests, and enables him to use them for the 
great end of improvement. 
in themselves, but means to something higher ; 
they are not life itself, but methods by which 
we are able to accumulate life. 
looks at each lesson as a separate task to be 
learned for its own sake; but the mature stu- 
dent sees running through all his studies and 
connecting them the higher purpose of mental 
development. 
less look at each circumstance of life has’some. 
thing to be welcomed or regretted for itself 
alone; but the wise man or woman sees 
that through them all runs a deep principle, 
the development of true manhood 
hood, and that only as that principle is up- 
held and cherished can the real value of 


They are not ends 


The child 


So thé shallow and thought- 


or woman- 





bake twenty minutes longer. 





external experience be extracted. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Eaowrer.—Certainly. Thanks for good opinion. 

J. B. L.—The rule is correct. Try again. You have 
worked it out wrongly. 

C. B.—Rub the tar stains on your hands with a little 
butter. It speedily remove them. 

E. R.— You are bound to send it or pay it yourself, and 

would be advisable to have a receipt. 

R. R.—Apply to the Royal Orthopedic Hospital, 
Hospital, Oxford-street, London, W. 

Puitomena.—1. Please say by which route you intend 
to travel, and we will try to oblige you. 2. Handwriting 
good. 


An Usnapry Marpen.—L. If he still cares for you 
he will come after you. You must learn to “‘suffer and 
be strong.” 

D A.—There is such an oil, constantly adver- 
tteod, used for thehair. Wecannot tell your disposition 
by your writing. 

Pussy.—Clip them a little and rub in a mixture of 
cantharides and sweet oil. Any chemist will tell you 
the proportions. 

M. L.—1. The Marylebone Theatre or the Princess’s— 
there is not much difference in the distance. 2. By 
P od. and A, sty 

G. C. P.—Time may cure the trouble. You should 
try to keep trom laughing too much. It may be that 
your eyes are weak, and need a physician’s care. 

LityBEtL.— The lines :— 

Alas ! how slight a cause may move, 
Dissension between hearts that love, 
are by Moore. 

L. Davison——Get some powdered French chalk, lay & 
thin layer on the straw, on the wrong side of the stuff, 
place a piece of musiln over it and iron carefully with a 
hot fron apart the application if necessary. 


Country Topsy-—l, Bathe with lemon juice. 2. You 
probably only require alterative medicine. Live plainly, 
take plenty of exercise and avoid greasy food and mu 
rich gravy or stews. 3. Handwriting very 


Cc. 0. §.—1. You had better advertise in a popular 
daily paper. 2. A guinea is ¢ lly the ord 
price for a course. 3. It all depends on his nature and 
the relations between them. 

CHRISTABEL.—We cannot advise in such a matter. 
Your stoutness is probably constitutional, and it might 
seriously interfere with your general health to attempt 
to alter it. 








H. P. H.—We advise you. not to use either of the 
recipes referred to. Instead, anoint the eyelashes with 
a very little castor oil, and apply to the hands glycerine 
and fresh lemon juice. 


Eve B.—1. The origin of the nursery rhyme, “ Lady- 
bird, ladybird, fly awey home,” &c., we are not ac- 
quainted with. Perhaps some of our readers can help 

‘ou. 2. We fail to the name of the plant. 
dly write again and make it as plain as possible. 


Bsrtie.—It is a very serious matter to advise upon, 
and at the age you indicate yourself to be you ought to 
be able to judge pretty well for yourself. Our view is 
that you should either give her up at once or marry her 
straight off. 

Barnaby Rupce.—l. Do not marry him. The union 
is sure to be an unhappy one. 2. Your handwriting 
would do very well for the purpose named, but we 
could not pretend to tell your character from it. 3. 
Amy meavs well-beloved. 4. We do not like to see 
ladies with their hair cut 


L. 8. D.—The North-West has been dis- 
covered, but the benefit of the di y to 
has not been great. Cup‘ain McClure, of the British 
ship Investigator, left England in January, 1850, and 
8 irom Behbrings Straits, made his way through 
to the East. 


W. M. G.—It depends on the subject of difference. If 
it relates to physical appearance, then from should be 
used, as, “I differ from you in height. weight, and com- 
plexion.” If the difference were a difference of opinion, 
then with should be used, as, “I differ with you as to 
the real truth of that matter.” 


T. UW. A.—Some of the new songs certainly are not 
worth one moment’s consideration ; they are so stupid 
that one cannot resist throwing them aside and return- 
ing to our old favourites, Burns and Moore, with a feel- 
ing of relief and pleasure. What can be more beautiful 
than Moore's ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer?” 


C. C. P.—A good leather polish is made as follows : 
Take two ounces of mutton suet, six ounces of beeswax, 
six ounces of powdered sugar candy, two ounces of soft 
soap, aad one ounce of lampblack. Dissolve the soap in 
a quarter of a pint of water; then add the other in- 
gredients ; melt and mix together ; add a gill of tur- 
pentine. Lay it on the leather with a sponge, and 
polish off witha brush. It isan excellent polish for 
harness or leather in any form. 


T. N.—1. We do not think it wise for a young couple 
whose ages ~t,- eighteen ans — to oe dad a 
formal marr engagement, as they migh’ a 
more extended uaintance with society, that 
they had acted with such precipitancy, as the 
claims of business will separate you for some time. We 
would advise that you ask the privilege of corresponding 
with the young lady, which permission, if she really 











likes you, she will not deny. Thus your intimacy may 
be continued, and yet liberty be rese: ved to each for 
forming a wise judgment. A ce is the best of tests 
for the reality of love, and if you find your attachment 
mutually strengthened, instead of kened, after a 
separation of a year or two, you will then be fully 
justified in an avowal of your true sentiments. As you 
possess the means to support a wife, you need not delay 
marrying much beyond your majority. 

P. M.—The real difference in the meaning of emperor 
and king is that the former is the sovereign over several 
kingdoms, as, for instance, the Emperors of Austria 
and a while a king is simply the ruler over one 
country. 


F. . B.—Ribbons — = silks -_>., - 
away for tion in brown r, as the e ol 
lime tased in the 1 manufacture of white paper frequently 
Fieaas ts ths paper, with tovwa paper eunbia, cvwed 

jue paper, rown ou! sew 
together at ed ow ed Pies. ; 
FRavtern Rositine Parazzo.—l. Miss, “little rose ” 
Palace. 2. Fair ble for busi purposes. 
8. . She ought not to sccept his attentions 
on any er understanding. 4 Yes, under ord! 
circumstances 5. Clara ‘* bright,” Walter “‘a wood- 
man,” Emma “anurse,” William ‘‘ defending many,” 
Albert ‘‘all bright.” 

R. T. 8.—The terms “ moralities,” ‘‘ miracle plays,” 

and “mysteries,” were applied to the religious and 

cal plays which constituted the drama of the 
mi ages. The terms are synonymous ; the “miracles” 
were the earliest form; the “ mysteries’ were more 
elaborate and lengthened performances, representing 
various portions of sacred history. 








LOVE'S CONFIDENCE. 


Though her heart be rent asunder, 
Though in silence and in wonder 
To her lips the cup she presses, 
(Of its bitterness who guesses ?) 
woman, 

. Being human, 
She recalls the fond caresses, 
Treasured tokens, sweet sseur ance 
Of his love, and love's endurance, 
And exclaims, whate’er ensue, 
**T can trust him—he is true!” 


Though all other hearts may doubt him, 
Spread an evil net about him, 
And array before her vision 
Pictures full of dark suspicion, 
Being woman, 
Loving, human, . 
She but méets them with derision ; 
Strong in faith, and ne’er believing 
Loved one guilty of deceiving, 
She exclaims, whate’er ensue, 
“T can trust him—he is true!” 


Better this than hopeless sorrow, 
Love to-day and hate to-morrow, 


Mourns with tears the precious jewel 
She has lost: O, ding ! 
Bilest is she above all chiding 
Who can say of me—or you— 
*T can trust him—he is true !” ; 
a -- 


L. 8.—By no means reply to the advertisements 
remunerative employment at their own 
homes, or you may indeed prove a victim. . From the 
tone of your letter and handwriting you seem to have 
been well educated, and, far better, to have a proper 
feeling. Can you not obtain the employment you seek 
from one of the houses in your own town or its vicinity ? 
8 make the attempt, have patience, and, 
believe us, you will not fail. 


R. G. B.—The iron crown of Lombardy is known to 
be more than 1,000 years old, and no crown of precious 
metal and rarest gems has ever been sought so eurnestly 
by sovereigns. It bas been worn by Charlemagne, 
Barbarossa, and Napoleon the Great. Its lasc poosessur 
was the Emperor of Austria, who, when he resigned the 
title of King of Lombardo Venetia, gave the precious 
relic to the late Victor Emmanuel, 


N.T. P.—Possession of land for twenty years, by a 
yor ag claiming full title, gives such persona the abso- 
ute ownership, provided that another person, entitled 
to claim, has not been durin; — of that time a minor, 
or otherwise legally disabled from asserting his rigut. 
If, however, our correspondent refers, as we infer he 
does, to the length of time necessary to give the public 
an indefeasible right to land covered by a highway, 
much less time is required if the owner, by acquies- 
eence in its use as a highway, makes a dedication of it 
for such purposes. Even six years has been held suffi- 
ciént in such a case. 


W. W. R.—The mother of St. Augustine was living 
when he resolved to embrace Christianity. Indeed, 
his conversion was chiefly due to her earnest entreaties 
to that end. His conduct up to that time had been fsr 
from exemplary. The history of his conversion is a 
=z interesting portion of his “Confessions.” Atter 
eight months of seclusion, which he spent with his 
mother and brother and son, for his confirma- 
tion in oe Augustine in the Haster week of 
887 was bap 
the hand of Ambrose, then Bishop of Milan. T 





d, together with his son and ge he 


—_ > 


‘accomplished, he at once set out on his return to 


Africa, where he was born. On the — mother 
died, end a small chapel among the ruins of Ostia marks 
the trad tional spot of her burial. Her name wag 
Monica. She was a devout Chr stian, although her 
husband, Patriciue, was a Pagan. All authorities 
céncur in the statement that she was untiring in her 
efforts to reclaim her son, who had fallen into very 
dissolute habits, according _ his own confession. His 
conversion was juctive of great goodyand he ieft an 
~*~ tea , both as « theologian and as a 
ruler. 


E E.—It is difficult to prescribe after hospital 
authorities, but the late Sir Erasmus Wilson recom. 
mended the following, which we bave onrnee given, 
but which will bear repetition, and we hope will he suc. 
cessful : Two ounces of eau de cologne, two drachms of 
tincture of cantharides, and ten drops of ofl of rose- 
mary. Rub well into the roos of the hair every 
morning. Se 


P. W.8.—1. w’s poems would form a v 
suitable present. You may write: ‘“‘ “o ———, foe 
her frien4, —,” and add the date. 2. There is 


no fixed rule of etiquette governing the entering avd 
leaving an omnibus; cmvenience must settle the 
matter. As a rule the gentleman should allow the lady 
to enter first, as he can give her any assistance she may 


G. W. W.—The ‘difference in age ard in wealth 
between you and the girl who attructs-you so much 
should make you very cautious, but ic shehas those 
qu:lifications of miod and character which would com- 
mend her to your judgment if she were a rich man’s 
daughter, you will be acting a very weak and unmanly 
part if you allow the f«ct that +e earns her own living 
to deter you from marrying her. A young woman who 
has energy and capacity to support herself in any 
a way deserves credit, and is likely to makea 

ie. 


8. D. G.—Ouly those possessing strong lungs and 
constitutions sehuuld play much on wind instruments, 
Cornet players suffer much from emphysena vf the lungs, 
or over-distension of the lung cell-, aud us a result have 
chroniz’ bronchitis. The violin is a nobler iostrument 
than either the cornet or the clarinet. The clarinet has 
more varicty and sweetness toan the coruet ; in fact, 
the latter instrument, though popular, is uot liked by 
musicians. The greatest muvical leader ia this country 
says he hupes to live to sve some one found guilty, bya 
jary of bis peers, “ of cornet-playing in the first 

egree.” 


R. T. A.—1. Bathe your eyes in a weak eolution of 
borax and water. 2. For catarrh, snuff up sour nose 
oocasionally a little table salt. 3. Drop a smail piece of 
spermacett into the starch while itis boiling. It will 
impart to the shirc-bosums the gloss you desire. 4. 
Javelle water is prepared by taking four pounds of sal- 
soda to one pouud of chloride of lime in one lon of 
water. Put the sal-soda into’a vessel over tle and 
add one gullon of boiling water ; let: it boil for ten or 
fifteen minutes; then add the chloride of lime by 
throwlog it, free from lumps, into the soda water. 
When cold, pour into 4 jug or large bottle and cork 
tightly. 

F. W. W.—Iu South America, Spain, Italy, and other 
tropical couatries, girls of fourteen are fitted by nature 
to assume the cares uf matrimony, being devel. ped toa 
much higher degree than thove living in the temperate 
zones, Theideavfan nglwh girl of that age 
ing to marry is prepusteruus, and the man who would 
try to uade ber to d> so must be etther a kpave or 4 
fool.. At that time of life sue is neither phystcully nor 
mentally capable uf performing the exacting duties of a 
wife—in fact, her mind is not sufficiently developed to 
enable her to wake « pruper choics of a husvaud. Wait 
Hd four or five years, and then wed the man of your 

eart 


W. 8. L.—Send your lady-love a bouquet of roses, 
accom: anied by the following pretty lines, which will 
serve the purpose much better than an acrostic : 

** Go, roses, and the maiden seek, 
Delight her with your ruddy colour, 
But shoula she place you near her cheek, 
Your hue by contrast would grow duller. 
Ask her in haud to keep you- sv 
Your tints will show more strength and brightness, 
Aud seem at least to redder grow 
Beside her fingers’ creamy whiteness.” 
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